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@ Prepared originally for students 
of the Army Service Schools in con- 
janction with their course in mili- 
tary history. 


@ Mach has been written on the in- 
dividual campaigns and battles that 
make up our military history, but 
this is the only single work that con- 
tains a comprehensive narrative of 
the whole down to and including the 
Spanish American War. 








@ The present edition is a reprint 
from new type and plates of the 
work which originally appeared in 
1909, and which has been unob- 
tainable except in second-hand book 
shops for many years. 





Two handsome volumes in box 
Price, $10.00 per set 
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Four Years After 


Col. M. B. Stewart, U. S. Army 


T is an inalienable 
right of every Ameri- 
can citizen to tell any 
brother citizen just 
what he thinks of the 
rest of the fraternity. 
Accordingly, we 
were discussing our- 
selves one hot August 
afternoon in the 
smoke-room of a 
what 
strikes and connections that failed 
onnect and the heat and so forth, 
ears of the rest of the fraternity 
every reason in the world to burn 
a fierce glow. 


transcontinental Pullman, and 


When the diseussion had dwindled to 
the usual ineonelusive finish, a slow- 
poken party who had been confining 

nself to the part of heavy listener 


ned in and spoke for the absentees. 
He said: 


‘You're 


olks. 


off. 
Of course, they sometimes 
t foolish and mill around a little, but 
‘em time and you’ll find that they 

y get the right answer.’’ 
uck me that he had said what 
a mouthful these days and it 

me to thinking. 

in 1919, shortly after my re- 
m France, I lunched one day 
riend, the editor of a well- 


way Americans are 


known eastern magazine, and quite 
naturally our talk turned to the war 
just ended. In due course, I expressed 
the hope that the country would take 
some of the more fundamental lessons 
of our experience to heart and would 
profit by them. 

**For example, what?’’ my friend 
asked. 

‘*Well, for one thing,’’ I told him, 
‘*that war is always a possibility; for 
another, that it is not always a matter 
of our own choosing; and for still an- 
other, that it is always well to be pre 
pared for war before going to war.’’ 

“‘If by all that, you are trying to 
say that you hope to see this country 
embark upon anything savoring of a 
general preparedness campaign, I can 
tell you right now that you are going 
to be disappointed,’’ he replied em- 
phatically. ‘‘The people of this country 
are in no mood for anything of that 
sort. Their chief aim at present is to 
forget about war as quickly as pos- 
sible.”’ 

**But,’’ I protested, ‘‘it’s the busi- 
ness of you editorial fellows to keep 
them from forgetting it. Now is the 
time for you to get busy and hammer 
a few cold facts home to them.’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ he admitted, then added, 
‘*but there is no profit in trying to ar- 
gue with people who won’t listen. You 
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must understand that public feeling 
has swung back to where it was in 1913 
and 1914. 
the war. 


The people are fed up on 
They want to forget it and 
everything pertaining to it. 
having troubles of their own getting 


They are 


business back into pre-war shape and 
you can’t interest them in anything 
else. There is no use trying, no use 
wasting space printing military stuff— 
they simply won’t read it.’’ 

There was no doubt as to my friend’s 
sincerity, nor was there any doubt as 
to how he felt in regard to defense. I 
knew that he had always been a firm 
believer in preparedness and that he 
had done all he could to that end be- 
fore the war. I also knew that he gen- 
erally knew what he was talking about, 
and I was convinced that he believed 
what he was telling me. On the other 
hand, I could not help thinking that he 
must be mistaken in his estimate of 
public sentiment. 

Just to prove to myself that one of 
us was wrong, I wrote to other editors, 
telling them what I had in mind and 
asking them what, in their opinion, was 
the prospect of bringing defensive 
measures to the attention of the public. 
Without exception, they replied courte- 
ously and at length. They realized the 
importance of doing something and of 
doing it while the experience of the war 
was fresh in the minds of the peovle, 
but—invariably but—their readers did 
not appear interested ; they feared that 
it would be some time, years perhaps, 
before such matters would have any 
appeal for the general reading public. 

It began to look as though some- 
body had guessed wrong and it was 
gradually foreed upon me that I was 
the guilty party, still I could hardly 
bring myself to believe that splendid 
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After 


spirit and the keen realizat 
war period had disappeared 

One after another I ran 
friends of the National Guar: 
with fifteen, 
years of pre-war service to t 
When I broached the subj. 
fense to them and inquired 
thought about it, they eyed 
pityingly. 

**That’s all right for you 
was the general tenor of the 
‘*You do that sort of thing 
ing, but never again for 
through !’’ , 

My National Army frie: 
equally discouraging. Wh 
quired if they were coming | 
the Reserve Corps, they sh: 
heads emphatically. 

**Not me,’’ they replied aln 
man. ‘‘I did my little part ir 
push and I’m glad of it. | 
have missed it for anything 
more!’’ 


horses ten, 


Many of these were men 
fore the war, had devoted a 
spare time, and a lot they 
afford to spare, to working 
paredness. When I reminded then 
this and expressed surpris 
change of heart, they told n 
thing like this: 

**Well, war is one thing : 
is quite another, you know.”’ 

**But war is always a poss 
I persisted. 
as I do. We need to be pre; 
day as much as we did in 
1917.’’ 

**Yeah, I know all that,’’ ' 
reply, ‘‘but I’m going to let 
else do the job next time.’’ 

In the light of evidence s\ 
it was apparent that my edit 





‘*You know that as well 
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their ears to the ground the late war or about future wars was 
and for a time I felt con- cordially invited to come before the 
elieve with them—but not committees and have his say. The war 
and all that related to it was reviewed, 
most surprising source, analyzed and scrutinized from one 
defense began to make’ end to the other, inside and out, from 
eard above the general hue every conceivable point of view, and 
the jobless and the H. C. any little lesson that was not haled 
Congress shook itself forth and subjected to cold and critical 
from the war wreckage’ econsideration was hardly worth men- 

it had been all but sub- tioning. 
ok a deep breath and an- When everyone of any importance in 
loud, firm tones that it was our military and other circles—and 
something about this mat- they were aplenty—had had his say, 
tional defense. Surprising the committees undertook the task of 
tself. The wiseacres turned boiling it all down for legislative con 
is aside to smile—the idea! sumption. Just what their conclusions 
vas more to come. Congress, were as to the lessons of the war has 


accord, actually got down never been stated in so many words, 


s and started something. but a study of the legislation they 


tary committees of the Sen- finally produced leads to the belief that 
House cleared their desks, they got a working grasp of most of 
their sleeves and settled down the outstanding features of our ex 

grind of hearings. Every- perience, and if we may judge from 


had anything to say about what they did, they must have inter 





—. a ‘or the Great Athletic Classic of Hawaii, the Army-Navy Championship 
Oot 


rame at Schofield Barracks, December 22, 1922. Score: Navy, 14; Army, 3 
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preted these about as follows: War is 
something you must always count on; 
if you are not prepared to defend your- 
self, you are taking a big chance of 
being licked ; therefore, let’s get ready 
—and do it right. 

Moreover, the legislation they finally 
wrote indicated conclusively that they 
not only knew how to get ready but 
how to do it right, without unnecessary 
expense, frills or hullabaloo. 

The result of their efforts was the 
National Defense Act, amended up to 
date in every respect, passed and en- 
acted into law June 4, 1920—less than 
nineteen months after the signing of 
the armistice! 

Now, on the theory that Congress 
voices the sentiment of the people— 
and when it does not, it invariably 
hears from them—it was too hard to 
believe that the people of the country 
were wholly fed up on war, at least 
not to the point where they took the 
trouble to interfere with their repre- 
sentatives in considering and provid- 
ing for its possibilities. Accordingly, 
those interested in defense began to 
take courage. 

And what about this defensive meas- 
ure Congress had passed—was every- 
body happy over it? Everybody was 
not, emphatically not, and in no meas- 
ured terms. In spite of the general 
feeling that Congress had rather done 
itself proud in producing a most com- 
prehensive, sensible and practical piece 
of military legislation, there was no 
lack of faultfinding voices. 

Because the act did not provide for 
a Regular Army of half a million or 
so, many unhesitatingly pronounced it 
merely a bit of clever camouflage. Be- 
cause it did not include provision for 
compulsory and 


universal military 
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training, others declared t] 
without teeth and invited th: 
compare it with the militia | 

of a century and more ago. B 

did provide for this and did 

vide for that, still others fo 

They compared it with sim 

ures in other countries and px 

at length wherein it was lacking. W 
they failed to see was that ( 

had enacted a military polic 
United States and that, in doing s 
it had been guided by the fund 
principles of our Government and { 
traditions of our people. Cons 

or unconsciously, it had harked ba 
to the counsels of Washington and 
based its policy on the princip|: 
the defense of a nation is a task 
the people as a whole, not for a 
What it actually had d 
was to provide the people 


hirelings. 


means of preparing themselves for 1 
task. Nothing more appropriat: 
a country accustomed to governme! 


of, for and by the people, could 
imagined. In effect, Congress had said 


te the people: ‘‘It’s your country; yo 
are responsible for its defense ; her: 
your chance to get ready.”’ 
Specifically what Congress did was 
to authorize the organizing of th 
Army of the United States, made up 
of three components, the Regular 
Army, the National Guard and th 
Organized Reserves. With due regard 
for economy and because the Regular 
Army is the most expensive component 
to maintain, its size was limited to that 
required for essential needs, such as 
overseas garrisons, coast defense, minor 
disturbances within the country and 
the task of keeping the whole militar) 


machine in operation. The National 


Guard, the next component 
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_ was limited to a strength voluntary organizing and training 
bined with that of the Regu- You just wait and see.’’ 
would suffice for any but a Well, we have waited and we are 
emergency. The Organized seeing—what? 
east expensive of all, was In the first place, we are seeing that 
unlimited as to strength. it is never wise to predict what the 
r, these three components as_ people of these United States will or 
by the War Department will not do until it has been put 
framework upon which a _ squarely up to them and they have had 
from two and a half to three a chance to think it over. Even our 
men may be quickly raised rankest unbelievers should have con 
le ready for defense. All of ceded that much, and doubtless would 
f course, on a voluntary basis have had they stopped to think. They 
effectiveness for defense de- had only to recall what happened in 
pon the number of men who 1917 after they had stood around tell 
services in one or another ing the world in general what the 


ree components. American people were going to do 


the unbelievers jeered. ‘‘It when the selective draft was actually 


e on paper, but you just hold sprung on them, but they overlooked 
ath until the men of this coun-_ that and they also overlooked the fact 


e surging up for all of this that the American people occasionally 





a 
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_ De partment Commander, Major General C. P. Summerall, and Staff Escort the 

ge General, the Honorable Wallace R. Farrington, and Family to the Center of 

: e Field, where he is taken over to the Navy Side between Halves at the Army-Navy 

saatha | Championship Game, Schofield Barracks, Honolulu, December 22, 1922. The 

‘aval Officer in the Center, Facing the Camera, is Admiral E. Simpson, commanding 
14th Naval District, Pearl Harbor 














Four Ye 
sit down and think, and when they do, 
they think straight to the point. 

Again when the Limitations Con- 
ference gathered in Washington and 
all but drained the international lov- 
ing cup, they sounded a warning. 


** Now flock 
Army. All they want is an excuse for 


watch ’em into your 
slacking on you and now they’ve got 
_" 

There is no use denying that a few 
of our people are always on the look- 
out for just such excuses and that 
when they get them they make the 
most of them to obstruct the develop- 
ment of national defense. They con- 
stitute a boil on the body politic, im- 
posed probably for the purpose of 
reminding us that we are not perfect, 
but fortunately they are not of the 
number to which the country leoks to 
keep the wheels of national life mov- 
ing. Anyway, their efforts, like the 
warnings of the unbelievers, have had 
little effect on the of the 
movement. 

Congress in a couple of brief para- 
graphs put it up to the President, and, 
through the President, to the War De- 
partment to make the provisions of the 
National Defense Act effective, thereby 
indicating that it, too, had learned a 
lesson in military legislating, namely, 
that it is the business of Congress to 
formulate policy and provide money, 
leaving it to. the proper executive 
agencies to carry out the policy. 

In carrying out the mandate of Con- 
gress, the War Department wisely de- 
cided to make haste in the only proper 
way—slowly. The department was not 
without lessons from its own experi- 
ence and it was determined to read 
those lessons into its future plans and 


operations. So the first move it made 


progress 








rs After 


was to assemble a committ: 
eral Staff officers, remind t] 
of the mistakes of the past 
them to produce a plan fi 
zation that would preclude s 
takes in the future. 

Here, 


briefly to history and see 


it is interesting 
of those mistakes had been 
Prior to the World Wa 
no organization in either t! 
Army or the National Gu 
that of a regiment or equi 
From time to time, there had 
or less talk of brigades a1 
divisions, and on one or tw 
half-hearted efforts had be: 
organize such units in our n 
tablishment. Once we actua 
gether most of the elements 
sion and we called it such, 
however, to mention that 
function as a division for 
reason that it could not mov 


Now, in modern war, a reg 


dwarfed to the comparative sig 
of a peace-time corporal’s gua 
a brigade is not as a rule 
to wander around alone. A 
about the smallest unit with 
business of modern combat 
euted. In a word, our sma! 
Army and our equally small 
Guard were without 
least without organization tha‘ 
for anything. Consequent): 
either was good for any pra: 
poses, it had to be born ag 
all of the pains and labor and 
delay involved in such a p! 
The task of regenerating 


organ 


ments of our army was Vigo! 
tacked. Both were literally 


from limb, shuffled up, rearra 
in the end were hardly re 
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iit the small Regular Army 


aped being reorganized out 


ce, or if not actually that, out 
ar, while the efficiency and 
the National Guard was seri- 
eatened. 

Number One: 


war, find out 


When you or- 
what modern 
inds, then organize that way. 
rom the small size and lack 
zation in the Regular Army 
tional Guard, our military es- 
if possessed another fatal de- 
it 


re was no way in which 


nereased or ex panded except 
In 


was nothing back of the 


its units to war strength. 
there 
\rmy and the National Guard. 
ng more was needed, it had 
In 


ld War, this method of expan- 


ilt from the ground up. 


iired the better part of a year 
ice results. 
n Number Two: 


make plans for reasonable ex- 


When you or- 


and then some. 
these lessons in mind, the Gen- 
It 


nto conference the men who had 


ff Committee went to work. 


‘ 
< 


t 
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been at the head of things overseas and 
at 


were over the committee was prepared 


home, and when these conferences 
to write a plan for reorganization in 
accord with both the policy laid down 
by Congress and with the demands of 
modern war. 

With the committee's 
guide, the War Department 
Naturally, it 
organizing the Regular 
had 
almost negligible quantity, and in do 
this the all 


previous records. fact, 


re] ort 


as 


to 


got 


work. began with r 


Army, which 
in dwindled to 


the meantime an 


ing department broke 
As a matter of 


had 


Congress, it was in a fair way to break 


judging from the reaction from 
the Treasury until the military com 
mittees of the Senate and House took 
a vigorous hand in the matter and put 
a stop order on further Regular Army 
activities. This check was discourag 
ing, of course, but not at all dishearten 
ing to those who had visualized the new 
scheme of defense in its proper per 
These latter consoled them 
the that th 
Regular Army was only one cog 


the | 


spective. 


selves with reflection 


in th 


military machine—not iggest at 





ball Paredy, Jews vs. Irish, Between the Halves at the Army-Navy Game, 
Schofield Barracks, December 22, 1922 








Four Ye 
that; that it had never been big enough 
to fight our wars and that it never can 
be; that the people have always had to 
fight them and always will; and that 
consequently, the big job, the job that 
will count in future, is with the people 
and the Army of the people. But here 
was the rub. Here was the thing about 
which the unbelievers had warned us. 

gut to get back to the subject; we 
have waited and we are beginning to 
see things, things that confirm the opin- 
ion that the people of the country may 
be depended upon to come across in 
any reasonable proposition. 

I visited a National Guard camp not 
long ago and one of the first men I 
met was the colonel of a thriving in- 
fantry regiment. Less than three 
years before he had spent something 
like an hour and had let his lunch 
grow cold impressing upon me that a 
man was nothing short of an idiot to 
mess around with the National Guard 
game. It had taken him the better 
part of.twenty-five years, not to men- 
tion two wars, to find that out, but 
you bet he knew it now, and so on and 
so forth. 

It was hardly fair, of course, but I 
couldn’t help reminding him of the in- 
cident. His reply was characteristic. 

““Oh yes, I remember all about 
that,’’ he admitted. ‘‘And I meant it, 
too, but you see a lot of the fellows 
came around and put it up to me to 
reorganize the old regiment, and I sort 
of had to, and I did, and that’s all ex- 
cept that I’m up to my neck in it 
again.’’ 

He was thoughtful for a moment, 
then added, ‘‘ And I like it as much as 
ever, damned if I don’t—but I’m a 
fool just the same.’’ 

That is typical of what has been 
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happening in the National Gu 
one end of the country to 
Veteran officers, after friski; 
for a time, have been getting 
the job with all of their old 
thusiasm and with a knowledg 
business they never had befor 
practically nothing in 1919, tl} 
has jumped in three years t 
of more than 160,000 officers ; 
organized and trained as nev: 
in our experience. Twenty-t 
sions and a multitude of non-d 
units are in the making, and 1 
ing is progressing as fast as th: 
is fortheoming for their support 
of money is the only reason 


has not grown more rapidly 


it from reaching its full growt! 
What is more important, 
tional Guard is back on the j 


a new spirit, born of a new cons 
ness. It is an integral part of 


Lacl 
money is the only thing that wil 


Army of the United States. It 


definite and prominent plac 


scheme of defense and it is 


ready to oceupy that place. T 


no hint of the tin soldier of 1 


years ago, none of the backward! 


or uncertainty of prewar days 


Guardsman knows the part hi 


play; he knows how to pla) 
knows that the country kn 


Vs 


knows, and in all of this knowing 01 


one side and the other | 
into his own. 


With the National Guard fairly on 
its feet, the War Department turned 
to the Organized Reserves, the frame- 


work upon which we must bi 
bulk of our defensive force. 


For a year arrangements 


launching this organization | 


under way. The framework « 

















—— 


Infantry 
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more than a million men had 
ned: arrangements had been 
distributing its units to the 
irts of the country; regula 
ts organization and admin- 
had been prepared. Finally, 
ist of 1921, the 


actually beginning the work 


moment ar 


ing this foree, and forty- 
groups of officers and men 

| forth over the country to 
luek the ‘‘Never 


of the Reserve Corps. 


with 
For a 
War Department speculated 
vy as to results, but one by 


ports began to come in from 


the this 
was beginning to show some 
that 


parts of country ; 


another division was 


ig to together; another 


get 


was coming strong. 


Veteran 


were beginning to feel the itch 


again and were figuratively 
out the old O. D. and looking 
In a word, they were be- 


to sit up and take notice, and 


ars 
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while they were not actually clamor 


ing to get back in the game, they 


were yielding gracefully to persua 
sion. Then the War Department set 
tled down to the comfortable conclu 
that the 


through. 


sion country was coming 

Searcely a year has passed since 
those pioneering groups of the Regu 
lar Army went forth, yet thirty-three 
of the World War divisions, as well 
as nine groups of nondivisional units 
are taking their place on the map 
again. The Organized Reserves is, of 
course, a skeleton force, consisting of 
small cadres of officers and nonecom 
missioned officers, with no idea that 
be filled to 
strength except in emergency, yet it 


On 


these cadres will ever 
is by no means a paper force. 
the contrary, it is a live and tangible 
movement in which thousands of the 
best men in the country are embark 
ing with the same energy and spirit 
with which they entered the forerun 


ners of these units during the war. 





Section of the Bleachers at the Army-Navy Championship Football Game, 
Schofield Barracks, December 22, 1922 
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Some attended the 


annual dinner of one of these rehabil- 


months ago, I 


itated divisions. Between seven and 


officers 
drank 


occasions. 


hundred of its 
They 


men do on 


eight were 


present. ate and and 


sang as such 
They reminisced of the days when 
they had been making history with 
the old division, but that was not all. 
Their real purpose in getting together 
was to let it be known that the-new 
division would carry on with all of 
its old-time spirit, and what they said 
left 


hearers. 


no doubt in the minds of their 

Two other activities provided for in 
the National Defense Act, and which 
the War Department has undertaken, 
the Officers’ 
Corps Citizens’ 


Reserve 
the 
Training Camps. 


are Training 
Military 


Both are voluntary 


and 


institutions with the purpose of pro- 
viding young reserve officers to re- 
place the World War veterans as the 
latter drop out of the game. 

Again the unbelievers had some- 
thing to remark. 


“It only goes to show that you 


don’t know anything about the boys 
of today,’’ they told the War Depart- 
ment. 


‘‘Faney the average college 
boy falling for four years of squads 
east and west. Imagine high school 
boys giving up their vacations to 
sweat around your training camps.”’ 

Again the War Department won- 
dered and got to work—and the boys 
of the country did the rest. Some- 
thing like 85,000 college and high 
school boys enrolled for the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Course in 1919, and 
the number has been steadily increas- 
ing each year. In June of 1922 over 
5,000 received commissions in the Of- 


ficers’ Reserve Corps. 
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The first venture with the ‘ 
Military Training Camps was | 
1921. 
plied 


More than thirty thous 
for the 
throughout the country, but 


entrance to 


limited appropriations, onl) 
thousand odd could be admitt 
the training camps of 1922, t| 
ber was doubled. In a pi 
statement this past summer P 
Harding stated that he hope 
velop the work to train 100,0 
year. 

Finally, there was one othe: 
that the country learned duri 
late war and which Congress 
new policy, provided for—su 

Up to 1917 supply for th 
was a matter to which no o1 
Current 
It made 
microscopic dent in the count: 


any serious thought. 
did not require it. 


Indeed, it was so 
of the 
of the country gave it a thoug 
lived, if from 

mouth, at year t 


sources. 
cant that few manufa 
Army not 
least from 
with practically no provision 
The few p! 
were made from time to time 
plated the use of little beyor 
could be picked up in open 


the annual needs. 


Illustrative of the situation v 
gard to reserve supplies is 

ment the « 
sional committees by Genera 
while he was Chief of Staff. 

ing of artillery ammunition, | 
‘*Gentlemen, if we should go 


made to one of 


at nine o’clock tomorrow mor! 
would be all over by noon as 
our artillery is concerned, 

should have exhausted our 
supply of ammunition.’’ Our 


im other respects were equa 
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re to the point, we had no 
for increasing any of them 

gency. 

the World 

of the advisability of making 


War began, we 


ovision for reserves in arms 


munition. The practicability 
g extra dies and jigs for the 
ture of small arms and of 
r converting manufacturing 
for the production of reserves 
But 
ney and the money apparently 
At least the 


nains that we had to fight our 


scussed. dies and jigs 


forthcoming. 


f the war with weapons and 


tion made from British and 


dies and jigs and in plants 
built for the 


supplies for the Allies. 


ted or manufac- 
vast field of our resources had 
the 
was 


been scratched by 
All we 
practically 
What 


ould be required for a war of 


even 
probe. knew 


had 


resources. 


unlimited 
part of 
ven magnitude or how we 
go about getting them, con- 
them and utilizing them was 
less of a mystery. Of course, 
the 
after a 


the pressure of war we 


the mystery fashion, 
very expensive and demoraliz- 
shion at that, but we learned 
to point the way to an orderly 
onomical solution, and Con- 
apparently determined to nail 
ution down for future use. 
| so as far as the Army is con- 
by imposing on the office of 
sistant Secretary of War the 
preparing for industrial mobi- 
investi- 


in other words, of 


our resources and industries 


preparing plans for utilizing 
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them in emergency, not only for pur 


poses of defense but for the preserva- 
tion of the national life. 

This work has been going on quietly 
for nearly two years, with the result 
that the Army is slowly beginning to 
find out what it would require for a 
national emergency and is preparing 
to translate its requirements into 
commercial terms for the information 
of the 
country. 

All of the has to do 
chiefly with the matter of organiza 


tion, 


business interests of the 


foregoing 


and while organization, as we 
have seen, is of vital importance in 
the 


amounts to little unless we have care 


preparations for defense, it 
fully made arrangements for employ 
Other 


dressed up 


ing the forees so organized. 
wise we are merely all 
with no plans for going anywhere 
We are in the position of standing 
around after the bell has rung asking 
had better do 

and the eve of war is a mighty poor 


ourselves what we 


time to select for making such deci 
sions. As a rule, it is much wiser to 
sit down while you have plenty of 
time and make up your mind just 
what you are going to do to the other 
fellow if he gets troublesome than to 
wait until he has jumped on you. 

In other words, careful plans for 
mobilization are just as vital to de 
organization or 


fense as are forces, 


supply. So, with the completion of 
organization in sight, with prepara 
tion for supply under way, the War 
Department has turned to the many 
problems of mobilization—the mak 
ing of plans for assembling men, sort 
ing them out for proper employment 
equipping them, sheltering them, sup- 


plying them and moving them, plans 
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to the end that every man shall know 
just what he is expected to do, where 
he will do it, where he will get the 
materials with which to work, and 
with whom he will work. 

All of this may sound like a more 
or less sketchy and thinly veiled at- 
tempt to chronicle the achievements 
of the War Department during the 
last two or three years but, honestly, 
it is not intended as such. As a mat- 
ter of fact, | would have preferred to 
leave out all mention of the War De- 
partment and its doings, except that 
they serve to point to the fact | am 
trying to establish, namely, that the 
tide of public opinion is slowly but 
surely turning back to serious and 
substantial preparation for national 
defense—this in spite of unusual post- 
war depression and unusual activity 
on the part of anti-defense agitators. 
What the War Department has been 
able to accomplish is merely a surface 
indication of what is going on in the 
vast depths of public opinion. Other 
indications, equally sigriificant, are 
becoming manifest from time to time. 
The press of the country, reflecting 
the attitude of the country, perhaps 
inspiring it, is almost without excep- 
tion vigorous in its support of the 
new scheme of defense and in its de- 
mands that Congress make proper 
provision to carry it into effect. 
Another indication is to be found in 
the attitude of the business men of 
the country who, realizing that prep- 
aration for defense is the highest 
form of national and business insur- 
ance, are lending every assistance to 
the efforts of the War Department. 

Perhaps the most significant of all 
the indications is in the attitude of 
the young men and boys of the coun- 


try, the future leaders of tho 
action, who are entering 
movement in numbers and 
spirit that insures its develo 
the years to come. 

Now that we have review: 
these efforts and the progress 
them during the past three y: 
what, in plain English, do« 
mean? 

In the first place, it means 
last we have a military polic: 
country that enables us in 
peace to make reasonable a 
omical preparations for de! 
emergency. In the next | 
means that this policy has 
stantial backing of the peo 
consequently, a reasonable 
of being carried to a success! 
clusion. Finally, it means t! 
and very substantial steps ha 


made in undertaking these pre; 


tions. Of course, it will 
years in which to perfect al 
thousand and one details 
scheme of defense; nevertheless 
step thus far taken would | 
inestimable value to the count: 


emergency arose tomorrow. |! 


ample, we have today four Regu 


Army divisions and six ré 
brigades, properly organiz 
equipped, ready to take the 
a moment’s notice. We hav 


dozen National Guard divisions 


to follow them as quickly 
could be called into service, 
dozen more ready as soon 
ranks could be filled. By 
that arrangements for th 


could be completed, the skeleto! 


ganization of thirty-three ©: 
Reserve divisions, with enou 
divisional units to complete 






» 
, 
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wuld be ready and waiting 
the draft and whip it into 

record time, and our supply 

would be ready to equip all 
ree and maintain it as fast 

d arose. 

rse, all of this would not go 

ithout some confusion and 
sa good many hitches, but it 
vo forward without any of the 
zation and confusion of 1917, 
hesitation and 


the delay, 


the extravagant scramble for 
There would be no guess- 


to do. We 


exactly what to do, what was 


it what would 


to do it, and we would have 
ssential means for doing it. 


all 


is said and done, the thing 
ints is the support of the peo- 


| it ean be confidently asserted 


l 
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that they are seriously and earnestly 
awake to the necessities of national 
defense. As the War Department’s 
unfolded, the 


people of the country receive them, 


plans are gradually 


consider them seriously and soberly 


and endorse them with gratifying 


unanimity. 
Last of all, it that 


what we are doing becomes a matter 


means when 
of common knowledge in the world, 
people will stop and consider before 
they pick a fuss with us. They will 
incline more and more to listen to us 
respectfully and thoughtfully, as they 
listened to what we had to propose 
in the of disarmament. They 
will seek our friendship rather than 
our the 
kind of defensive preparation we are 


way 


enmity—which is exactly 


looking for. 


D 


Ideal Management 


ARTILLERY Rookie (about to take his 
first lesson in horsemanship)—‘‘Ser- 
geant, please pick me out a nice, gentle, 
peace-loving horse.”’ 

STABLE SERGEANT—‘‘D’ja ever ride 
a horse before,’’ 

Rookir—‘‘ No.’’ 

SerGant—‘‘ Ah! Here’s just the ani 
be 


mal for you. Never been ridden 


fore. You can start out together.’ 


Los Angeles Times. 








Germany's Plowshares 
Ist Lieut. E. J. Bond, 8th Infantry 


RACTICALLY every Fort Constantine and Fort Al, 
day during the past have crumbled. 

summer the vine and The authority for the demo! 
forest-clad little hills the Rhine forts is found in 


at the junction of the 42 and 43 of the Treaty of P 


Rhine and Moselle Versailles. 
Rivers have been re- ARTICLE 42 
verberating with the 


caused manv a casual Tight bank to the west of a lin 

traveler through Coblenz to wonder if nity kilometers to the east 

Germany had I her henafal of =“ 

termany had massed her handful o ‘ 

Pep : - ARTICLE 43 

troops and had begun one desperate 
ast attack » occupying forces , 

last uttack on the occupying forces. tenance and assembly of th 

The cause of the explosions is of 

a much more peaceful nature even arily, and military maneuvers 

though they have been directed against kind, as well as the upkeep 

; I 

the walls of some of Germany’s strong- permanent works for mobilizat 

est older fortifications. With each blast 3 the same way, forbidden. 


parts of the walls of the famous old Though the destruction of th 


Germany is forbidden to mai: 
blast of war-time ex- construct any fortifications eit 


plosions that have the left bank of the Rhine or 


In the area defined above th 





Fort Constantine Before Destruction 


\ 


forces, either permanently or | 
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Fort 


the hands of an Allied Com- 
this body consisting of one 

from the French, British, 
the 
the blame for 


French 
their 


Armies — 


get all 


vian 


2 ne morning while riding to- 
Constantine I was warned 

g blast that an 

I halted at the 


ls where an elderly German 


of the siren 


was coming. 


halted until the danger was 
ter a few minutes the crash 
he ground trembled, and up 
ahead large stones hurled from 


came erashing through the 


| ‘Ach! the Frenech,’’ muttered the 
| dr and shook his fist in the direc- 
| the explosion 
blame the French alone?’’ 
[t’s all the Allies.’’ 


| know,’’ he answered, ‘‘ but if 


t for the French we could get 


Alexander Before Destruction 


In reply to my question if he thought 
the forts had any military value he 
replied : 

‘‘No, very little, but they are the 
monuments to our old_ military 
strength; also it is a pity to destroy the 
tunnels which link all the forts about 
Coblenz—they were important.’’ 

I suppose his idea was that it was not 
a great loss to have the older forts 
cleared away without expense if new 
cones could only be constructed. But 
he did seem to regret having these old 
that 
comb the whole area blocked up. 


subterranean passages honey 

The forts that are disappearing are 
Feste Franz, Constantine, Asterstein, 
Ehrenbreit 
They are becoming the 


Alexander and 


stein. 


parts of 
** nlow- 
shares’’—or more properly the harbors 
for the plow; for, in one instance, the 
first potato crop has just been gathered 
on the spot where stood one of the 
twenty-foot moated walls of Fort Alex- 
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ander. And with Germany in the po- her ‘‘monuments’’ becomi 
sition she is today she can ill regret shares. 


— 











Destruction in Fort Constantine Destruction in Fort Alexander 


D 


Busy 

A city attorney wrote a rustic justice 
of the peace asking him about a judg- 
ment that had been entered against a 
client in the latter’s village, and en- 
closed a two-cent stamp for reply. 
Several days later there came back 
a.posteard bearing the message: 

‘Your inquiry received. I beg to 
inform you that my time is mighty 
valuable just now. Corn-cutting is 
most nigh here, polities is sizzling and 
the bass-fishing is fine. If you would 
enclose a dollar bill it might stimulate 
me some. I paid ten dollars once to 
a lawyer for answering a question, 
and all he said was ‘No.’ ”’ 











Blessing the Bullets 


An Infantry Officer 


—URING the year 1903 
Leyte, the 
most 


one of 
richest and 
islands of 
the Philippine Archi- 
pelago, the 
throes of a Pulajan 
outbreak. Just what 
Pulajanism 


beautiful 


was in 


was I 
have never known, 
though I campaigned 
the islands 
Samar and Leyte off and on for 
doubt 
much if any white man ever un- 
«1 clearly what it meant. 


sinst the Pulajans on 


years; furthermore, I 


ording to my experience, the 
ement was a peculiar form of re- 
is fanaticism which induced the 
tives, usually those of the interior, 
assemble at designated places in 
mountains and to pray for several 
eks, after which they would or- 


vanize 
palit 


n bands numbering sometimes 
s many as a thousand fighting men 
and, armed with heavy crescent- 
shaped bolos with which they could 
decapitate a man at one blow, 
would swoop down upon the 
towns and butcher every living 
creature they could catch. 

During the Philippine Insurrection 
the American troops had various en- 
ters with the Pulajans, but the 
rs mistook them for partisans of 
nsurgents, with whom, however, 

ad no connection whatever. 
ne seems to know the origin 
Pulajanism. The Pulajans were 


{ the Mohammedan faith. They 


‘oast 


professed to be Christians, and styled 
themselves ‘‘Soldados Militantes de la 
Iglesia.’’ Their uniform consisted of 
a cap, tunic and knee-length breeches, 
all of a_ red-colored with 
large white crosses sewn, one on the 
front, and one on the back of the 
tunic. The name, Pulajan, came from 
the color of the uniform, pula being 
Visayan for red. 

The Pulajans confidently believed 


material, 


that the consecrated anting-antings, 
bottles of holy oil, prayer books, 
crosses and other amulets and charms 
which they wore suspended from the 
neck or sewed in the lining of the 
uniform, protected them from injury 
at the hands of their enemies 
otherwise rendered them 
in battle. 

At the time to which I refer 1 was 
a lieutenant stationed at Ormoc, on 
the west coast of the island, in com- 
mand of a company of native con- 
stabulary. 


and 
irresistible 


One day a coast guard cutter ar- 
rived from the neighboring island of 
Cebu, with information from the dis- 
trict commander to the effect that a 
Pulajan band numbering several hun- 
dred men was moving down from the 
mountains of northwest Leyte, burn- 
ing and killing as it came, and that I 
was to go on the cutter to Palompon, 
a town forty miles up the coast, at 
which place I was to disembark and 
march across the mountains with the 
mission of destroying or 
this band. 

I had barely enough men to garri- 
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dispersing 
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son Ormoe and support several out- 
lying posts which | had established 
as bases for operations in the interior, 
so I decided to take with me only five 
men and to utilize for the expedition a 
detachment of thirty men already sta- 
tioned at Palompon. 

When I arrived at the latter place, 
however, I found that fully half of 
the soldiers were sick with ‘‘beri- 
beri’’ and could not march, and also 
that the population, which included a 
well-to-do 
chants and their families, were terri- 
fied at the idea of being left without 
a guard. 

When the people learned that I 
contemplated taking with me all the 
able-bodied men of the garrison, they 


number of Spanish mer- 


begged me not to leave them at the 
mercy the they 


said, were moving toward the town 


of Pulajans, who, 
over a thousand strong. 

I could not withstand their tears 
and supplications, especially those of 
the feminine element, some of whom 
fell on their knees in an agony of 
terror. Being young and foolhardy 
—I was only twenty-three years old 
—I told the presidente I would leave 
the local detachment to guard the 
town and would go out with my own 
five men, but that he would have to 
provide a hundred bolo men to ac- 
company me. 
alacrity, and in a short while had a 
hundred of his ‘‘home guards”’ 
sembled. 


He agreed to this with 
as- 


They were a robust lot of natives; 
each had a spear, wooden shield and 
excellent bolo, and, so as far as arms 
went, he was the equal of an indi- 
vidual enemy. I organized them in 
two platoons, appointed leaders, and 


drilled them: for an hour in taking up 


the 


Bullets 

a wedge formation for att 
in 
rallied in double rank in a 


defensive formation 
their shields and spears 
what I told them 
penetrable wall. 
At the of t 
made a short speech in w! 
plimented them upon thei: 
informed them that while 
each man, single handed, ¢ 


would 


conclusion 


any two Pulajans, I was 
sure, now that they had lx 
how to fight in combinatio: 
company as a whole could 
Faust 
Papa Fausti: 
and leader of t! 
Then I called t! 
to me and before them a! 


all the men ‘‘Papa’”’ 
get together. 
**Pope”’ 


movement. 


him with one of my own ins 
Aft 


an emblem of authority. 

I permitted them to break 
partake of a good meal p1 
the townspeople. 

One of the Spanish merc! 
tributed a package of cig 
each man, so when we mar 
half 
with 


an hour later they 
enthusiasm. 
difficult 


was narrow, steep a! 


It was a 
trail 


jour! 


and we had a long way to 


objective was a village far 
terior of the island where 
te the east coast crossed th: 
ing from the northern pa 
island. As this village was 
place in the vicinity wher 
other food supplies were 
tained in considerable qu: 
certain that \ 
the Pulajans 
would get news of their w! 


was fairly 


either find 


Night overtook us in a d: 
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ttom of a deep and narrow 
We stopped two hours for 
nd rest and then pushed on. 
the night we crossed another 
n range and descended into 
the trail improving as we 
sed. Shortly before daylight 
les halted and told me that 
within rifle shot of the vil- 
\dvanecing with two soldiers to 
iter, | found that the jungle 
wn to one side of the small 
out which the houses of the 
were grouped, and as the 
sloped away from this side, 
is an excellent place here both 
ithout being seen and to form 
under cover. 
one man back to bring up 
imn and remained at the edge 
ingle in. observation. Some- 
usual was transpiring in the 
\ large fire was burning on 
side of the plaza, not a hun- 
rds from my post, and at least 


lred men were grouped about 


doubt, whatever was going on 
racted the attention of all the 
dogs, and my approach was 
ndeteeted, this in itself a re- 
occurrence, as those who 
mpaigned in the Philippine 
will know. 
the column arrived I de- 
the soldiers on the edge of the 
ind formed the bolo company 
flank. I was sure we had 
Pulajans and was especially 
that the bolo men should 
ate in the fight and thus learn 
enemy were by no means the 
ible foes which the natives at 
lieved them to be. I gave 
erefore, that the men should 
and get their wind while the 
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light grew clearer, and that upon my 
command the soldiers should open a 
heavy fire into the mass of the Pula 
jans, while the bolo men charged 
them from a flank. 

It is needless to say that 1 longed 
for more rifles, for there never was a 
better opportunity to make a surprise 
attack. Full daylight came almost at 
once, as it does in the tropics, and 
lying there in the dew-drenched grass 
I saw a most curious spectacle. 

The men I had seen grouped about 
the fire were an advance party of the 
Pulajans standing guard over the 
cowed villagers who, at the behest of 
their captors, had killed a caribou and 
were cooking it and great cauldrons 
of rice. At the moment of which | 
write, however, the main body of the 
Pulajans, a long column of red-garbed 
warriors with a flag bearer at their 
head, debouched from the jungle be 
yond the village and marched into 
the plaza. As the head of the column 
drew near, the villagers formed in 
line, and, dropping on their knees, 
kissed the hand of each warrior as 
he passed. Altogether the band num 
bered some three hundred men. 

I waited until the hand kissing was 
over and the Pulajans were massed 
around the roasted caribou and then 
gave the command for rapid fire. The 
Pulajans were taken so completely by 
surprise that for a few seconds after 
the opening volley they simply hud 
died together in bewilderment. Then 
as men continued to fall from the 
heavy fire, which the Macabebe con 
stabulary pumped into them at almost 
point-blank range, they scattered and 
ran to and fro in helpless indecision 
This being the ideal moment, | 


launched the bolo company at them 
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I had always longed to see a pitched 
battle between opponents armed as 
were the ancient Romans with spear 
and short sword, and now I thought 
was the opportunity to gratify this 
wish. 

My auxiliaries leaped from cover 
and dashed at the enemy with an elan 
which surprised me. The flying wedge 
was not as symmetrical as I would 
have had it, but this was a mere de- 
tail, the important fact being that 
every man leveled his spear and 
determined on- 
slaught threw the already demoral- 
ized horde into an utter panic. With- 
out waiting for the shock of contact 
they fled to the jungle, my bolo men 


. 


charged home. The 


performing prodigies of valor in dis- 
patching such of their wounded as 
were unable to escape. 

I advanced the riflemen across the 
plaza and took possession of the vil- 
lage. Victory was ours without a 
casualty. It was useless to attempt 
any pursuit, so we sat down to enjoy 
the ample breakfast prepared for the 
Pulajans. When the meal was con- 
cluded, I interrogated the villagers 
relative to possible rendezvous points 
for the Pulajans farther in the in- 
terior but was unable to obtain any 
information except that the country 
was sparsely inhabited and there 
were no other villages for over a 
day’s march in any direction. The 
men were worn out from the exer- 
tions of the preceding day and night 
and I decided, therefore, to let them 
rest for several hours. 

The bolo men meanwhile had 
gorged themselves until torpid, and 
some were already asleep in and un- 
der nearby buildings. Being in 
need of sleep myself, I selected as a 


the 


Bullets 


resting place a_ neat-looking 
house which stood alone ar 
was built about ten feet al 
ground on piles. I post 
Macabebes under this house 
a sentry and the other two as 
The remaining two soldiers | 


in the house with me. I had 1 


10 slide back the bamboo shutters w) 


served as windows, and then : 
of us lay down on the palm-| 
spread on the floor in lieu of 

I was restless, however, a: 
I had bee: 
field almost continuously fo: 


would not come. 


months, and probably hards! 


vs 


exposure had lowered my resist 


At any rate I found presently, 1 


great disgust, that I had select 


inauspicious occasion to de\ 
severe case of dengue fever. 

flashes which swept over n 
time to time and the intolera! 


in all my bones were unmist 


symptoms. 
One of the soldiers under t! 


Kad 


had found a native guitar and 


practicing what seemed to 


songs to his novia in far off Maca! 


land. The twanging of this 


ment seemed almost to burst m) 


but I did not have the heart t 
stop to his entertainment. 

I was just drifting into 
sciousness when a yell from 
try, followed by the crash of 1 


from under the house, brought 


There 


sharply to my senses. 


patter of hundreds of bare feet 
shuffling, rustling sound whic! 
who have survived a bolo charg 


never forget, and the Pula 
ery of ‘‘tad-tad, tad-tad’’ (c! 
to pieces), went up on all s 

I had ‘‘come to’’ in th 
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Oo 


to my feet and had started 
r, revolver in hand. When 
en three of the largest and 
d-looking Pulajans I ever 
d-in, each twirling a bolo 
| large enough to sever the 
The two Macabebes 


soned campaigners and they 


an OX. 


and 
two of the Pulajans, but my 


fire with their rifles 

revolver bullets seemed to 
discouraging effect whatever 
third. For what happened 

entitled neither to credit 
d judgment nor censure for 
it 
is volition on my part that I 


e, because was without 
through the open window, not 
¢ the sill, and landed twelve 
of a 
The two 


ow right in the midst 


of charging fanatics. 


liers landed by my side—in fact 


tha 


n hi 


wl 


Macat 


; ther 


on 


rd 


ay ) 
f 


through the window to- 


myself, however, slightly in 


id. Our sudden advent from 


1 


gh so surprised the enemy among 


we fell that they surged back- 
\t one of the 
ebes who had leaped through 


Wil dow 


this moment 


and 
my adversary of the large bolo, 


raised his piece 
was about to jump down upon 
ids. This man died hanging 


he windowsill. It was the most 


tiful shot I ever saw made under 
imstances of stress. 


neidents which I relate here 
with kaleido- 
The pause which en- 
veen the time we struck the 
of the fan- 
almost inappreciable, but I 
to observe that myself and 
oldiers were together, on our 
unhurt, and that my bolo 


each other 


pidity. 


nd the onrush 
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company was in full flight 
the trail to the coast. I suppose they 
kept on running until they reached 


their homes. 


toward 


I never saw any of them 
afterwards. All this I took in at a 
glance. 

I have no connected recollection of 
what happened after they rushed us, 
but isolated impressions such as the 
hiss of a heavy knife as it swept by 
my head, the way men crumpled up 
when I put my revolver to their faces 
and pulled the trigger, and the dying 
ones writhing under my feet who bit 
at 


delibly photographed in my memory 


me as I stood on them, are in 
The Macabebes fought back to back 
with rifle, and bolo, and 
more than once I was saved by the 
quick action of one of these brave 


fellows. 


bayonet 


There were so many of the Pulajans 
that they lacked elbow room to get 
at us or to use their weapons. Finally 


led 
by a huge gorilla-like native wearing 


a wave of them swept forward, 


a red bonnet and with a long cape 
flapping from his shoulders. I caught 
his eye as he came at me and saw my 
death written in it. 
vers were empty except for one car 
tridge which I had thought to keep 
for myself to avoid being captured 
alive. 


30th my revol 


Two Macabebes were down 
and the others were at the point of 
being overwhelmed and cut down. | 
had no fear at the time: the fear came 
after the fight was over. I realized, 
however, that the end had come, and 
singularly enough, %0 
strong desire to evade it. My feel 


ings were rather a mingling of curi 


there was 


osity, utter weariness and a longing 
to get it over with. It seemed that 
all the life and spirit of my body was 
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moving up into my throat, and that 
when this creature swept my head off 
with his knife, | would be released 
from all that was tiresome and pain- 
ful and unpleasant. Then the thought 
came that my superiors would blame 
me for the loss of the men. They 
would say that while my death was to 
be regretted I had brought it upon 
myself by venturing so far into the 
interior with only a handful of men, 
and that because of my poor judg- 
ment all of us had been sacrificed. 

This thought maddened me. Rais- 
ing my revolver overhead I paused a 
fraction of a second to steady myself; 
then, dropping my arm, I fired the 
last shot at the broad chest of the 
Pulajan chief just as he lifted his 
knife to finish me. He swerved aside 
as I fired and I missed him cold. 

If the reader has persisted in fol- 
lowing this more or less bald narra- 
tive of facts to its present stage he 
may now wonder by what miracle we 
were enabled to escape with our lives, 
for under the circumstances as de- 
picted in the story it would certainly 
appear that only a miracle could save 
the entire party from destruction. TI 
say that the miracle happened, or if 
it was not a miracle it was something 
no less strange. I am not egoistical 
enough to believe that there is a 
guardian angel who follows me 
#rouna) and makes it his sole business 
to see thant I come to no harm. I do 
not think \that anyone, and least of 
all a mere Ygecond lieutenant, is of 
sufficient imp\ortance in the general 
scheme of things to merit such solici- 
tude, yet in thisj case it was exactly 
as though an angel appearing in our 
midst, but invishble to our eyes, had 


interposed a flaming sword 
teet us. 

I have written that when | 
last shot at the Pulajan 
missed him, he was in rea 
strike me down. I was abs 
fenseless and simply sto 
waiting for the blow. I did 
The Pulajan lowered his w: 
looking at me curiously all 1 
grasped a small whistle hang 
cord from his neck and s 
keen note with it, after 
shouted something which 
men stop in their tracks 
they were paralyzed. Ther 
something else and, after 
away for a few paces, dropp: 
knees and elbows and held u; 
and dagger at me in the f 
cross. When his men saw 
turned and fled into the jung! 
ing the long grass in every 
The chief, however, withdr 
always on his knees and el! 
stopping every now and ther 
the strange sign at me. 

In this way we were deliv 
death, for not one of us w 
Two Macabebes were seri 
not fatally wounded, one w: 
wounded and I had a cut on t! 
which was of no importance 

Shortly after the conclusi 
fight I became unconsci 
fever. When I had lain tl 
village for two days witho 
ing, my men decided to pr 
land to Ormoc, as the mow 
over which we had come f: 
pon was impassable except 
on foot. I made the four « 
ney through that wild 
swamps and mountains t! 
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ribou, as did also the two 
led men. 

ntion here that the Mae 
first aid to their injured 
mply by packing the 


of mud and tying leaves 


to keep the flies away. This 


though hardly in econ 
the teachings of modern 
ce, was certainly effica- 

wounds healed rapidly 
vere ready for duty long 
yvered. My recollections 
ey are exceedingly pain- 
vithstanding the wonder- 
ch the men gave me, my 
gs were terribly lacerated 
hich grew thickly in the 
ugh which it was often 
eut our way. One sickle- 
ety that grew in rows on 


pe-like vine nearly cost me 


en a piece of the vine be 


pped around by head and 


dy beast on which I was 


loundering through mud up 


ldle and could not be 


tumbled off the animal 


to the arms of the kindly 


et surgeon at Ormoc, he 


I 


over and said, ‘‘My boy, 
nany a long week before 
able to go in the field 


lle had a most peculiar ex- 


his face, however, when 


d the mud-packed wounds 


and saw how well they 


ao 


‘ 


nt up to Manila to recuper- 


as several months before 
to Ormoe. By that time 
n movement had about 
out, and conditions on the 
fairly tranquil. 
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The old surgeon had been trans 
ferred to another post, but his succes 
sor informed me that there was a 
wounded Pulajan in the hospital who 
had asked for me several times and 
who wished very much to see me. | 
went over to the hospital with the 
surgeon that evening and was greatly 
surprised to find the same chief who 
had spared me, lying there swathed in 
bandages. He had been shot full of 
holes and captured several weeks bx 
fore in a fight at a place near Ormoc 
He seemed greatly pleased to see me 
and I was also pleased to see him be 
eause I had never ceased to puzzle 
over the mysterious behavior on his 
part, to which my men and I owed 
our lives. 

I asked him why he did not kill me 
and why his men ran away when we 
were at their mercy. He showed his 
betel-stained teeth in a grin but said 
nothing. I repeated the question and 
he answered : ‘‘ You know without my 
telling you.”’ 

His reluctance to speak, of course, 
only made me all the more determined 
to get the truth out of him, but | 
thought it best not to let him see how 
nonplussed I was, so I said to him 
slowly and firmly, ‘‘ Yes, I know, but 
you must tell me yourself why, when 
we were licked and as good as dead, 
patay, you know, you acted as you 
did.’’ He stared at me queerly for 
awhile then said solemnly, ‘‘You 
blessed the bullets.’’ This was more 
mysterious than ever so I could only 
ask, ‘‘ What do you mean by blessmg 
the bullets?’’ 

**You know what I mean, Senor 
Captain,’’ he replied. ‘‘I saw you 


raise your pistol toward heaven each 
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time before you fired and at first I 
did not know why you did this, but 
at the last when you held it up just 
before you shot at me, I knew you 
were asking God to bless the bullets 
and that if I should try to kill you a 
great punishment would fall upon all 
my people. I told this to my men and 


they ran away—lI followed them as 


conversation. We left the } 
gether and walked back to 


ters, neither speaking a wor 


Dyonisio, the Tagalog mes 
bring refreshments. He 
shortly, carrying the drink: 
gazing reflectively at the 


tive, the medico finally spok 


he drawled, “‘do you reckor 


you saw.”’ ever know anything al! 


The surgeon got the drift of the people?’’ 


DM 


National Convention Military Order 
of the World War 
The Executive Council of the Mili- 
tary Order of the World War has se- 
lected Washington, D. C., as the meet- 
ing place of the next national conven- 
tion of the organization. The dates 
are Oétober 4, 5 and 6, 1923. 
The membership in this great order 
is constantly growing ‘‘day by day’’ 


and the hopes of the Executive Coun- 
cil for ‘100,000 members before 1930”’ 


are in a fair way to be realized. 








many of 


t the 


cs 


ped for employment in other 


ises, 
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The Tank Machine Gun 


Capt. H. A. Deas, Infantry ( Tanks ) 


DESCRIPTION of the 
Machine 
to 
probably 


Browning 


Gun applied 


as 
tanks will 
be of 


chine gunners in gen- 


interest to ma- 


eral as it employs a 

devices 
the 
adapting 
the gun to all sorts of 


number of 


which show pos- 


sibility of 
them not contem- 
If 


are of value in tank work, 


time of its invention. 


to assume that others ean 


The 


ints in which the tank gun 


following are the 


the infantry weapon, taken 


‘ as possible, in order from 


rear. 


ae p 


a 
a 


lor 


lifficult 


ithin a tank. 


plica 


t, and one of 


the most pro- 
artures, is the change from 
The 
this lies in the bulk and 
y of 


n air cooling system. 


refilling the water- 
A system as lit- 
ted as possible is attained 


e entire water-jacket, with trun- 


ck, 


is removed, and replaced 


r-cooled jacket 2 inches in di- 
slotted laterally for increased 
The forward end is 1 inch to 


of the barrel muzzle. 


To this 


end is serewed a bearing of 
imeter 3 inches in length, which 


st 


the 


rtio 
’ 


d 


eady the barrel, and also 
recoil slightly by collect- 
n of the escaping gases at 
The brass trunnion block 
by one of steel, and the 


forward (raised) portion of the bunter 
plate pierced by a *-inch hole to aid 
further in the cooling the 


right side plate, immediately forward 


Through 


of the barrel extension and beneath the 


barrel, is drilled a hole to provide a 

















Section of Receiver, Showing Details 


pivot for the bolt handle catch, a flat 
steel strip lying along the side plate, 
notched on its upper edge so that the 
narrow portion of the bolt handle fits 
into this notch when the bolt is pulled 
This holds back 
the bolt and aids cooling during lulls 
in the firing. Without this catch, the 
extractor cam plunger would fail to 
hold back the bolt on account of the 
jar of the moving tank. 

The barrel is 6 inches shorter than 


entirely to the rear. 


that of the infantry gun, as firing is not 
at long ranges, and the shorter barre! 
It 


makes for greater ease in handling. 
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is 1/16 inch heavier in external diam- 
eter at the chamber and does not taper 
toward the muzzle, but is of equal di- 
ameter throughout. The extra thick- 
this heat 
There is a bearing surface 


ness causes barrel to less 
‘apidly. 
both at 
further inereases the 
1/16 inch. 

The front sight attached to 
the jacket, but to the upper left for- 


vard portion of the trunnion block. 


chamber and muzzle, which 


diameter by 


is not 


An adjusting serew allows lateral and 
vertical adjustment. The rear sight, 
a tube 14 inch in diameter, is riveted 
the left 

plate in such a position that the tube 
is just above the top plate and to the 
left of the rear portion of the cover 
latch. The rear sight employed in the 
infantry gun is, with its base, removed 
from the cover, and never used. Short 
ranges are the only ones at which the 
tank machine gun fires, and an easy 
point-blank system is obtained with 
the tubular sight. 

As the tank gun is not mounted on a 
rigid mount, a shoulder piece is used 


(through a flange) to side 





‘- h e Tank M ac hine G un 


for steadiness. This eo) 


shoulder rest, capable 
adjustment to which 
a tube fitting over th 


clamped to the same w 
In employing the should 
would be difficult to get the 
in a suitable position to gras 
and elevate the trigger, so t 
trigger and grip are pro 
former is a square steel br 
to fit outside of the elevat 
and pivoted on a pin runni 
the latter. To the forward 
tached a trigger proper, w! 
depressed, causes the brack« 
on the pivot pin and rais 
end, which, being directly | 
old trigger, raises same a 
piece. The auxiliary grip 

with a steel serew running 
vertically. To the top is 
shaped piece of steel whic! . 
into the elevating bracket. 11 
laterally, and retained in p 
same pivot pin which holds | 
lary trigger. 


When by 


reason oO! 











Tank Browning Machine Gun Mounted on Emergency Tripod 





The Tank Machine Gun 


r the fact that the tank the receiver, which is held in place by 
lery fire, itis found neces- the trunnion pin. Forward of the 
on it, the gun is removed mount is a steel tube which contains 
and mounted, for ground the jacket and barrel. A shield is at 
the emergency tripod. tached to the rear end of the tube. 
and compact. It is made The telescopic sight is seldom used and 
ghs 34% pounds and is 19 _ is unsatisfactory for the rough work 
eth over all. A man using required of a tank gun. 
s close to the ground and To conclude—experiments are con 
r target. stantly being conducted with a view to 
r from the gun, mention improving and adapting still further 
nade of the ammunition ccrtain details of the gun. As these 
s the same as the infantry are effected, they are submitted for ap 
that it holds 50 cartridges proval, and adopted upon its receipt 
0. The long belt would It is hoped that within a short time 
to handle in tank work. practically all of the conspicuous dif 
hen used in the tank is ficulties of firing which still exist will 
a ball mount. To the have been as successfully overcome as 


nount, a bracket supports so many have been already. 
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Writings of Officers 

The librarian at the United States 
Military Academy has been endeavor- 
ing for some time to secure a copy of 
the writings of all graduates for file 
in the library. It will facilitate the 
work very much and assist greatly in 
keeping the record up to date if officers 
will forward a copy of their published 


writings to the librarian. 








National Defense 
Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord 


ODAY, 
time in 


first 
than 
years, I 


the 
more 
thirty-four 


for 





can speak of national 
freed from 
the suspicion of any 
interest 


defense 


than 
that of a private citi- 


other 


zen concerned in the 
welfare and security 
of his country. 
Accordingly, I shall speak with the 
frankness which the 


facts appear to me to warrant. 


and emphasis 

It is not necessary to rehearse for 
your benefit the obvious and urgent rea- 
sons for national defense nor to review 
for you the many evils that have re- 
sulted in the past from our consistent 
neglect of this vital subject. 

I therefore content myself with the 
simple statement that today, for the 
first time in the history of this country, 
we have a comprehensive, practical and 
economical poliey of defense, a policy 
thoroughly in keeping with our na- 
tional traditions and prejudices, and 
one that, if sustained, enables the 
President and the War Department 
te proceed intelligently with actual 
plans for national defense. 

What I particularly wish to point 
out to you today is the vital import- 
ance of having such plans in a state of 
fire-alarm readiness for execution. 

There are those who, for reasons of 
their own, will tell you that we need 
no such plans; that this country was 
never in less danger of attack than at 
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this present moment. Poss 
sincerely hope so, but I cam 
that we have been told that s 
ir. every generation of this 
history and that, in spite o 
surance, no generation has | 
cut urgent need of such pl! 
failed to suffer for lack of t! 
We were told that in 1916 
assurance doubly sure, we 
President to keep us out of 
within a year those same fals: 
were bitterly demanding to k: 
we were not prepared for th 
which we had been plunged 
Within the past few months 
seen what may happen to 
in consequence of not having 
nite plans commensurate wit! 
sition it had assumed in worl 
We have seen its armies in 
disgrace; its high officials 
to death and executed; its go 
overthrown by an outraged p« 
Without definite plans 
fense, in keeping with our posit 
the world today, we are ta 
same chance that Greece to 
are courting the same disastrous 
sequences. 
If there be any who are 
doubt this, I 
manner in 


invite attentio 
the peopl 
eountry during the past th 


which 


have demurred at paying t! st 

victory, and I ask you t ns 

scriously what might have ha 

they had been called upon tead, t 
pay the price of defeat. 


*The address of General Harbord before the Saturday Discussions Com I Sta 
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National 


the last four months two 
the 
nds in obedience to more or 
the Soviet 


displacing 


ities of world have 


pressure from 
of Russia, 

n in the one case and Japan 
These cities are Constant- 

V ladivostock the 
nds of the continent 


d nearly 8,000 miles apart. 


cities at 


great 


onsider this change of sove 
connection with the fact that 
vernment of Russia is main- 
lay by far the largest army 
rid. If, with all 
and her status as a virtual 


her disor- 


ong the nations, her influence 
strongly at such distances, 


nay well speculate as to pos- 


nbinations to which Russia may 


while Germany in the bit- 


defeat and economie distress 


g a friend if not an ally. 


October, 1918, after complete de- 
| 1? 


itterly prostrate. 


key signed an armistice. Her 
ch had lost 600,000 men by 
lone, was 


all 


and 


Asia. If 


demobilized 


ovel Western 


as a single nation in the war 


ipletely humbled than the 
feated combatants, it was un- 
bly the 


zed 


Ottoman Empire. 


dismembered, she 
Within two 


has rallied from that condi- 


and 


the organization of an army 
king ultimatums on terms of 
with our late the 


This indicates the poten- 


allies in 


a national army in doing, 
le willing to fight. 

of Armament 
in Washington in the 


1921, China, her 


Limitation 


with 


for integrity among the yel- 
her 400,000,000 of people, 
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and her tremendous expanse of terri 
near the foot of the table. 
below Holland, Italy and other second 
rate 

Near the head of the table, 


than a twentieth of her territory, and 


tory, sat 


pow ers. 


with less 


a mere fraction of China’s population, 
Japan was sitting in The Seats of the 
Mighty! 

With 
and dependability 


less reputation for integrity 
the 


vellow or white races than China, why 


among other 
was Japan in the seat of honor and 
China at the tail of the procession? 
The whole world knows that Japan is 
fight. <A 
has to have a navy and an 


willing and able to nation 
army to 
sit at the head table in any world con 
ference. 

Now, let us consider for a moment 
the the 
people of this country are asked to 


defense measures to which 
give their support. 


amount to? 


Just what do they 


Briefly, they involve the support of 
a professional force barely sufficient to 
provide for the peace-time needs of ou: 
overseas garrisons and for the preser 
vation of internal order, together with 
a non-professional, civilian force of ap 
proximately 375,000 officers and men, 
an aggregate of about half a miliion, 
less than one man to every 200 of our 
population—and three-quarters of that 


force composed of non-professional 
soldiers. 


Now let 


means in the way of defense. 


us see what this actually 


It means 
that in emergency we would have a 
force capable of guarding strategic 
points on our frontiers against an in 
vasion, while under its protection we 
could build up the armies required to 
our 


preserve national integrity. It 


means bare safety against invasion 
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such as any first-class power deter- 
mined upon war could inflict upon us 
at any moment it chose—this and 
rothing more. In the preservation of 
internal order, it means the one de- 
rendable force against the more or 
less organized anarchy and communism 
which every well-informed man knows 
are now steadily at work in this 
country. 

In the matter of cost, if we are of 
the caliber to count cost in a matter of 
such consequence, it amounts to the 
pitiful difference between enough and 
too little, a matter of a few millions 
each year, a mere fraction of what we 
wasted during the World War through 
lack of such plans, a tithe of what we 
throw away on unnecessary luxuries 
and contribute to the bootleggers, an 
insignificant fraction of our national 
budget. 

Incomplete as these plans are today, 
they mark an appreciable advance over 
anything we have ever known in this 
country before. We all know that in 
the World War we required nearly a 
year before we could put a single divi- 
sion in the firing line. If the emer- 
gency arose tomorrow, we could in a 
month’s time put twenty divisions in 
the field, properly organized and 
equipped, and capable of more or less 
effective defense. In a word, it means 
the difference between reasonable se- 
curity and absolute helplessness. 

But let me remind you that all of this 
is being done on a purely voluntary 
basis. The great majority of those who 
are laboring earnestly to make this 
scheme of defense mean something are 
doing so voluntarily and at the ex- 
pense of time and effort that the aver- 
age man devotes to golf, poker or 
bridge. What they are asking of the 
country in return is confidence and 
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support—the kind and a1 

fidence that the business ; 
his legal adviser, his arc) 

gineer or his general m: 
amount of support requir 
for bare necessities. 

Is that asking too much 
turn these men are und 
guarantee the territorial 
this country, the continu 
established institutions, th« 
your business and, finally, 
yourselves and your famili: 

I have indicated that th: 
ing substantial progress, | 
doing so in the face of he 
obstacles, the same obstacl 
defeated the success of di 
sures in this country for né 
tury and a_half—indiff 
listens only to self-interest 
that permits itself to be | 
false security by the soot 
ances of organized and 
ganda; parsimony that pinc! 
from preparedness today a 
guilty conscience by throw 
treasury doors tomorrow wv 
threatens; economy that ¢ 
fense program and exceeds 
cdent’s deliberate judgment 
millions on rivers an 
patriotically striving to in 
of our dustiest rivers hi 
navigable by pedestrians 

Summed up, in the Nationa! D) 
Act we have enough aut! 
ahead with defensive meas 
War Department we have g 
ent to plan those measures 
hood of the country we | enoug 
red-blooded men to mak: 
ures effective; but we 
money, and we must hav 
support of the country 01 





National Defense 
‘ 
worth the paper on which matter that the political profiteer on 
ritten. the synthetic statesman should be per 
for what has already been mitted to exploit in his own selfish in 
ed It should be a source terest. It is not a question of whether 
nd satisfaction to every pa- this party or that shall be enabled to 
and woman in this country, go before the country with a record for 
‘t wish to create the impres- economy falsely made by bartering our 
even with sufficient money security. It is wholly a question of 
s are capable of automatic whether or not this country shall be 
or that the people of this placed in a position to endure, with 
nay sit eomplacently down or without the consent of the rest o! 
t they have done all that is the world. 
them. On the contrary, National defense is a matter that 
r constant support and en- every American must decide for him 
ent, without their active as- self, and it is one that he can decide by 
combating hostile influences answering honestly a single question 
s will never arrive at com- What does this country mean to me? 
ion. If it means nothing to him, if his 
r a lot of loose and incen- Welfare is in no way concerned with 
these days, talk pointing be- the security of this country, if he is 
to the fact that organized without gratitude to those who have 
work to undermine our es- gone before him, or responsibility te 
nstitutions and loot the prod- those who are to come after him, well 
ir industry. and good—let him withhold his sup 
from within is a familiar ex- port of its defense, but at the same 
to all of us today, made so be-_ time let him be prepared to take th 
s being foreed upon our at- consequences of his neglect in silence 
om day to day in ways we If, on the contrary, it means any 


gnore. Moreover, the efforts thing to him, in life, liberty and the 


insidious and unseen borers pursuit of happiness, then let him give 
aided by thoughless thou- 


his support and encouragement to those 
ho forsake reason for idle who are working to insure the coun 
a millennium of peace; and try’s security—and let him give it 
thoughtless thousands w . aT 
ids who with the same willingness, the same 
shness and indifference choose “i 
leaf lea f wholeheartedness and the same con 
deaf ear to every plea for , , , 
imei fidence that he gives to the upbuilding 
security. It is a question in . > Es 
. and safety of his own personal 

where the greater guilt lies. : 

interests. 

ose who openly seek our de- . 
with those who play the part Finally, let him take his stand, 


dupes, or with those who openly and boldly, against those forces, 

ignore the call of reason. Wherever they be found, high or lew, 
en, this matter of national that are working either directly or in 
not a political issue as some directly against the peace and security 


d to make it. It is not a of his country and ours. 

















Third Infantry Activities 


1. The 3d Infantry soldier of the 18th century. 2. Mrs. Bjornstad changing t! 


streamers from the old to the new regimental colors. 3. Riding him off in a pol’ 


at Fort Snelling. 4. Review of the 3d Infantry for the veterans of the 88st 


who held their annual reunion at the Twin Cities and Fort Snelling. 5. Vetera 


the 3d Infantry attending a reunion at Fort Snelling on Organization 
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Third Infantry Activities 


mel A. W. Bjornstad, the regimental commander. 2. “Whiskey,” a govern 
nount trained by Lieutenant W. R. Hazelrigg, 3d Infantry. 3. The 3d In 
Polo Team, winners of the Sifton International Trophy. 4. General Pershing 


he splendid band of the regiment. 
equipped with skis and snowshoes. 


5. A cross-country winter hike. The 
6. A clean-cut, snappy baseball team. 











Leadership 
Cadet Capt. Wilson G. Boyden, Lehigh R. O. T. 


‘JHE subject of my re- 
marks to-night is 
leadership. A com- 
plete 
this 


diseussion of 
would 
be of great a 
length for the 
ent, but it is my hope 
to bring out several 


subject 
too 


pres- 








points worthy of con- 





sideration. 


First, it 
clear conception of the 
leadership as used in this paper. 
have leaders in science and other fields 
of study and research wherein the in- 


would be well to have a 
meaning of 


We 


dividual deals in theories, laws of na- 
ture and machinery. and in which the 
human element is of minor importance. 
While this type of leadership is of no 
small importance to the world’s ad- 
vancement and while several of the 
qualities necessary for such leadership 
are in common with those upon which 
I wish to confine my remarks, such 
scientific leadership is not considered 
in this paper. We are all more inter- 
ested tm the human side of man’s ac- 
tivities. Henee for this discussion, 
leadership may be defined as the art of 
handling men en masse*to attain a cer- 
tain desired end or result... This may 
be in industry as well as in the mili- 
tary field, for the effectiveness of in- 
dustry depends on the business man’s 


leadership almost as much as that of 


an army depends on generalship. To 
carry out any project involving the 
concerted action of many individuals 


wherein 
brought 


numerous factors 


together and prop 
bined the guidance of a le: 
sential for success. 

In this country opportunit 
without regard to class, rac 
such consideration, have be« 
more free than in any othe: 
and to this factor, above all 
due the wonderful material 
ity of the country. Those pos 
the qualities for leadership | 
free opportunity and 
for 


given 
wards sueceess in indus 
economic field have been gr 
It has been said that the | 
cess of our nation lies in th 
those who will control her n 
the executives 
every line of endeavor. P 
is this true in the matter o 
relations between the leaders 
workers. The present indu 
cial and political confusior 


managers, 


out the country clearly in 
necessity and importance o! 
type of leadership. 

Soon we will be out of « 
it is probable that each one « 
sometime be in charge of 
ing the efforts of others. T 
of the main reasons for our | 
and our only reason for stud 

We 
I have been to 


tary science. are pre] 
leadership. 
erous business men and eng 
the most pronounced failing 
men, in the past, has bee: 


ability to suecessfully ha 


‘Paper read by the author before a mecting of the Scabbard and 5 


University. 
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= ales 


thoroughly trained in the 
nd theories of engineering 
fail in their comprehension 
nature and the principles of 
Since leadership primar- 
with the man, both individu- 
masse, we can see the im- 
thoroughly knowing the 
principles as related to 


realize the great importance 
hip in war. Those who have 
Philip Gibb’s book ‘‘Now It 
Told’’ will reeall how strik- 
brought out the importance of 
ined leaders from the GHQ 
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through the ages. To leave man free 
for greater activity nature has relieved 
kis mind of the trivial cares of decid- 
ing what to do in the many cases for 
Thus he is a 
machine largely controlled by his in 
herent instinets and habits, yet having 


action in everyday life. 


a sensitive soul. In order to success- 
fully lead such a man it is necessary 
to understand the individual’s natura! 
and the fundamental 
things which control him. In train 
ing men in the military service the de 
velopment of habits in a man is an im- 
portant element. 
is made use of to form habits which 


peculiarities 


Constant repetition 


the ranks. Poor leadership 
life; a 
may cause the death of many. 


are so fixed that they will control the 
men under the 
By constant performance of 


innecessary loss of actions of 
battle. 


the same job in industry men may be 


stress ol 
has been said that 95 per cent 
There 
doubt but that sueeess in battle is al- 
st wholly dependent on leadership. 
Leadership is an art, not an exact 


war is leadership. is no so trained to perform the work in a 
minimum of time and with a minimum 
of effort. It is also true that men do 
better work when acting in accord with 
their natural instincts than when the 
results are produced by force or the 
compulsion of cireumstances. A good 
leader must therefore give thought to 


these things until he comes to feel in- 


science. One may not hope to win it 


While in 


learning specifie rules. 
many eases learn from the 
study of others who are or have been 
successful leaders, it must be remem- 
ered that no two leaders will succeed 
exactly the same way, for each must 
through his own personality. Pri- 
marily it is a question of understand- 


we may 


stinctively how men react to the ordi 
nary things in life. 

One of the instincts of man is the 
desire to move forward, to progress and 
develop. 
man’s continued 
tion. This instinct has made him want 
to lead where he felt he knew best what 


It is one of the reasons for 
life make men do under various cir- eiviliza- 
and finally of having an 


ppreciation of one’s own personality 


advance in 


umstances ; 


it affects others. It is largely was to be done and to follow where 
he felt that another knew better than 
ences ior its most valuable lessons. he. The desire to lead is therefore a 
Sinee the beginning man has devel- natural instinct and coupled with it is 
ped, step by step, until he has reached the willingness to follow another better 
ent mastery of the forces of 
l'oday a man is privileged to 

in a lifetime what the 


ccomplished in development 


dependent on one’s personal experi- 


prepared for leadership. This feeling 
necessitates the would-be leader to make 
his followers feel that he best knows 


the way, that his leadership will bring 
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the best results. This is a fundamental 
thought in the understanding of lead- 
ership, and explains why knowledge of 
his job is essential to a leader, and why 
bluster and arrogance seem so ridicu- 
lous. A leader is expected to produce 
the best results and his ability is meas- 
ured by his accomplishments. Ineffi- 
ciency, lost time, wasted energy, inde- 
cision and stupidity undermine his 
hold on _ his followers. Another 
thought of importance in this con- 
nection is the significance of the word 
**‘leader.’’ It means that the individ- 
ual is the foremost in his group or or- 
ganization. He leads because of su- 
perior preparation, experience and 
ability. He is still a man as they are 
—nothing more. 

As to the personal qualities required 
in a leader, it is only necessary that 
each man use intelligently the ones he 
has. It is not intended to discuss all 
the qualities of the great leaders of 
history in hope that we may adopt 
them. None of us has all these quali- 
ties or any of them to perfection. 
Still all of us have some sense of jus- 
tice and fairness, are possessed of a 
degree of courage and self-control, and 
can use our judgment and will power. 
The point is to determine our personal 
qualities and to develop them to in- 
telligent use. We are all human—let 
us act accordingly. How often a good 
leader is commended by his men as be- 
ing a ‘‘real man.’’ 

Many men of mediocre ability have 
successfully carried through one big 
job after another simply because they 
had the faculty of inspiring the loyalty, 
initiative and best efforts of their 
followers. Many others of strong 
character and higher mental attain- 
ments have failed to do so because they 
failed to inspire, and even antagonized 


their supporters. How , 
seeming lack of tact is due ; 
ural deficiency but to lack . 
on the subject of handling 
Your own personality is t! 
strument you must work wit Study 
its strong points and its w 
and more particularly its 


others. In the game of leadership, th; 


pawns are human beings 


through your own personality. As thy 


personalities of leaders diff: 
more will those of the followers. T 


control them you must have a working 


knowledge of human nature, for whil 


all mankind responds more or less 


alike to well known instincts and hal 


its, there are times when you consider 


the individual. Here is where exper 


ence and observation are of value. Ii 


necessary put yourself in th: 
man’s place and decide what woul 


make you buck. Above all be genuin 


—be your own true self, not an imit 


tion of some other, be that other ever 


so suecessful. 


Modern progress has warranted th 
development of huge organizations 


both in industry and in the military 
It is impossible for one individual t 


encompass all the details of a large un- 


dertaking and, furthermore, too muc! 
} 


attention to details crowds out the pos- 


sibility of vision and future plannings 


Hence the necessity for and the advan- 
tage of this matter of organization and 
of delegating to subordinate leader 


tne 


the authority and initiative 0! 
chief. A good executive selects wi 


i 


trained subordinates, makes them his 
responsible and responsive agents, anc 
then gives them wide initiative. Thus 


he is able to put his own efforts | 
directing the larger policies of his 
ganization, yet, at the same time kee! 


* wm 


in close touch with the progress of 10 








( 
I 
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iirs. This system demands 
imwork, coordination, initia- 
liability on the part of the 
te leaders. The very success 
ganization depends on the 
| quality of the men chosen 


positions. 


CC §é 


lity to initiate, plan and 
orders is an essential in a 
f leadership. A leader ean- 
nually ask questions as to 
| it be done?’’ for his orders 
to ‘‘do it.’’ Opportunities 
ut plans requiring initiative 
grasped for the sake of ex- 
ind practice. The ability to 


elegate work to others, in many cases 


\i 


et 


the 


Hee 


ed to handle it than your- 


of great value. How many 


ne 


Sol 


in over-estimated idea of their 


e due to their unwillingness 
ne one else do their work. 
an be done right unless they 
selves. 


\ wise leader prepares in advance 
ask which he expects to per- 
us, having the details worked 
uusly, a decision made, work 
conducted without loss of time 


Th 


evi 


1110n 


} 
\ 


} 


indecision and lack of prepa- 
A leader must be a planner, 
thinking of the matter in hand, plan- 


yw 


to meet each contingency. 


y foreseeing each possible contin- 
gency he plans how he will meet it, and 
the emergeney arises he is not over- 


tak 


leader, ; 


Lie 


the 


t 


an 


y 


the 


reimes 


W 


them, 


vou ar 


| 
i 


1 gi 


by surprise, but is ready 
lick decision. 


ustinet of initiation is a very 
great teacher. Individuals in a group 


ideas of conduct from their 
d in this actions speak louder 


rds. If you are ‘enthusiastic, 


be; if you desire loyalty in 
loyal to your superiors; if 
inetual, they will be. Your 


men are going to be very much as you 
are—if you are really their leader. 
Your example of cheerfulness, energy, 
pep and interest will be reflected by 
that of the men. In fact, what you 
want them to be, be that yourself. 

Loyalty has been already mentioned 
as an element of success. Loyalty to 
the leader, to the team and to the 
cause must be developed and inspired. 
He who fails to win the loyalty of his 
co-workers is unfitted to lead, for with- 
out the latter quality teamwork is im- 
possible. Loyalty is developed by giv- 
ing subordinates a square deal, by 
proper commending of efforts, by the 
use of encouraging constructive criti- 
cism and by the avoidance of impa- 
tient, destructive criticism, and finally 
by enlisting their intelligent interest 
and cooperation. The leader wins 
loyalty of his men by gaining their 
admiration of his personal qualities 
and by stimulating their enthusiasm 
for the work they are doing. Superior 
knowledge and high moral qualities de- 
termine one’s fitness for leadership, and 
enlist the men’s loyalty and obedience. 

A clear understanding of the reason 
for doing a thing, knowing the objec- 
tive to be attained, enlists the intelli- 
gent interest and cooperation of the 
man and adds tremendously to the effi- 
ciency of the performance. A leader 
gains much by taking his co-workers — 
into his confidence enough to enable 
them to know the why of the matter in 
hand. 

Commendation is a small but impor- 
tant matter of great value to a leader. 
It is a human trait that everyone takes 
pride in his labors and also that he re- 
sponds quickly to a word of praise. 
Many times a word or nod of approval 
will make a man increase his efforts, 
whereas the failure to commend will 





: 
} 
i 
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often result in the falling off of inter- 
est and a decrease in zeal. Finding 
faults and then growling about them 
seldom makes an individual work 
harder; usually the result is just the 
cpposite. 

One of the most important things 
that a leader should be able to do is 
in the matter of learning from others. 
In practically everything we do there 
is some one with a more detailed knowl- 
edge of certain subjects than we our- 
selves. A first sergeant of a company 
knows more about the organization than 
any other individual. In the same 
sense an old engineer in a power plant 
knows more about the operation of 
that particular plant than any other 
individual. By talking to them con- 
cerning the details of organization and 
operation one gains not only specific 
knowledge but also their interest and 
cooperation. When men come to you 
with some question or trouble, a return 
question such as ‘‘What do you think 
about it? What would you advise do- 
ing?’’ will often bring out the answer. 
Generally the man had been thinking 
about this for some time before he pre- 
sented it, and probably has in mind 
some solution which he takes this way 
of presenting for your consideration. 
By asking his opinion you encourage 
his personal interest in the general 
suecess, enlist his cooperation, and 
give him an opportunity to present his 
pet ideas which means so much, and 
not least of all you gain time for con- 
sideration of your own answer. ‘‘No- 
body ean tell me how to run this job’’ 
is a narrow policy, destroying individ- 
ual initiative—and it is not true any- 
way. The very statement shows the 
leader does not fully know his job, for 
everyone is capable of improvement, 
and any job is better done for the com- 


bined interest and resoure: 
every one connected with it 


Gasca was not a man of 
the vulgar sense of that 
least, no one of his intellecty 
seems to have received an 
nary development, beyond 
found in others. He was n rreat 
writer, nor a great orator, nor a grea: 
general. He did not aff 
either. He committed the «: 
military matters to militar) 
ecclesiastical, to the clergy: and his 
civil and judicial concerns he repos 7 
on the members of the audience. 
was not one of those little great 
who aspire to do everything t 
under the conviction that nothing 
be done so well by others. B 
president was a keen judge of cha: 
ter. Whatever might be the offic 
selected the best man for it. He d 
more. He assured himself of the fid 
ity of his agents, presided at thei: 
liberations, dictated a general lin 
policy, and thus infused a spirit 
unity into their plans, which ma 
move ig concert to the accomplishnx 
of one grand result. 

A distinguishing feature of his mir 
was his common sense—the best s 
stitute for genius in a ruler wh 
the destinies of his fellow men at 
disposal, and more indispensab|: 
genius itself.—(From ‘‘ Conquest 
Peru’’—Prescott, Book V, Chapt ; 
IV.) 

It is my belief that ‘‘he leads 
who leads most.’’ To becom 
cient in any art one must pract 
leadership is an art; well can wi 
to study and practice its pri 
Nothing is more interesting tha! 
and leadership is but the contro 
man. Let us grasp every oppo 


£ 


to develop such qualities as will bette 
fit us to play our part as leaders 
whatever field of activity we may ente! 
for the material rewards are great : 
the satisfaction of accomplishment 
gratifying. 





Infantry Activities 


Meeting of Washington Branch 


Washington Branch of the 
T d States Infantry Association 


veneral business and 
the Army 


* get-to- 
and 
Nearly 


meeting at 
(lub Saturday evening. 
dred officers were present and 
ated in the proceedings of the 
The annual election of officers 
first 
George S. Simonds was elected 
the Branch to 
Brigadier General John McA. Palmer; 
Major John Scott elected 
to sueceed Colonel Geo. F. 
|: and Major W. R. Scott was 
Major 
The 


siness of the evening disposed of, sev- 


order of business and 


esident of succeed 


was vice- 
sident 
‘ted secretary to succeed 

A. Atkins as secretary. 


il members addressed the Branch As- 
sociation. Lieutenant Colonel W. H. 
Waldron, secretary of the Infantry As- 
sociation, reviewed the work of the or- 

zation from its founding in 1904 

| told of the many things that it had 
weomplished for the Infantry in all 
these years and what the plans for the 
ture are. He recounted the service 
the Association in connection with 
the Infantry School; the pay legisla- 
tion of 1920 and 1922; the reorganiza- 
tion of the Army and other matters. 
He gave the members of the Branch 
nsight into the personal service 

e Association renders for its 

ship and what it is prepared to 


lo for them. He gave out the first in- 


‘ormation about the proposed ‘‘Home’’ 


of +} 


infantry in Washington, which 
a handsome three-story build- 
17th Street about two blocks 
{ the Army and Navy Club. 


The site has already been purchased ; 
the contract for the new building will 
build 


within a 


be let in the very near future; 
ing operations will begin 
month and the Infantry Association 
will be in its new home by the first of 
July. The ground floor will be oe 
cupied by two stores; the entire sec 
ond floor will be utilized for the In 
fantry Association and the third floor 
will be rented out as offices and studios 
A large hall 20 by 40 


feet will be provided on the second 


assembly 


floor which may be used as an assembly 
hall for the 
other Infantry activities in the city. 
Colonel E. J. Williams, Executive Of- 
ficer, Militia Bureau, told of the or- 
ganization, future prospects and hopes 
of the National Guard; the part that 
the Guard is destined to play in the 


Branch Association and 


scheme of National Defense and the 
necessity for officers accepting service 
with the organization and helping it 
along towards efficiency and effective- 
told of the 
progress of the Army of the United 


ness. General Palmer 
States and defined the position that 
each component of that army in the 
He pointed out the 
necessity for the development of the 
National 
serves and the importance of members 


scheme of things. 


Guard and Organized Re- 
of the Infantry Association supporting 
the program with their services wher- 
ever and whenever they could. Major 
Camphell B. Hodges, who has charge 
of the Reserve Section in G-3 of the 
General Staff, spoke on the subject of 
the ‘‘Development of the Organized 


and told of some 
of the difficulties that had been sur- 


Reserve Divisions,’ 
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mounted and the problems that face 
the organization for future solution, 
Major General Chas. S. Farnsworth 
addressed the Branch on the subject 
of the operations of the office of the 
Chief of Infantry, recounting a few of 
the hundreds of subjects and problems 
that have been solved and those that 
are on the program awaiting solution 
at the present time. He outlined the 
important work of the Infantry Board 
at Fort Benning, headed by General 
Gordon, and what it means to the In- 
fantry and the service as a whole. He 
dwelt upon the past war progress of 
the Infantry and the things that had 
been accomplished. He told of the 
work and value of the great Infantry 
School and how much it means toward 
a uniform training of the Infantry in 
the future. 

The meeting was a grand success 
from start to finish and when the new- 
ly elected president announced that a 
motion to adjourn was in order there 
was a long pause before such a motion 
was forthcoming. It is expected that 
the Washington Branch will arrange 
to have regular meetings in the future. 
When the new Infantry building is 
completed there will be a place where 
the Infantry may assemble in a home 
of its own in the Capital City. 


® 


Opportunities for the Infantry 
RACTICALLY every Infantry 
regiment in the United States will 

march several hundred miles to and 
from the training camps next summer. 
These marches will afford a splendid 
opportunity for commanding officers 
to bring the Army in close touch with 
the people of the country through 
which they march. To this end ad- 


Activities 


vantage should be taken of 


portunity to acquaint the peo) le with 


the history of the regiment 
the local press and facilities : 
afforded them to see the org 
to the best advantage whil: 
march and in the over-nig! ny 
Where opportunity is afforded » 
tary ceremonies, parades, reviews a 
guard mounts will do much { 


attention and produce a good impros 


sion. These are big opportunities 
sell the Infantry to the peop: 
country and we are sure 
vantage of them will be take: 


® 
Selection of the Infantry Team 
HE selection of officers and « 


listed men for the try-out for t 


Infantry Team, 1923, is to be made it 


a more systematic manner thar 
heretofore 
adopted by the Chief of Infantry a 
such that the very best material in t 


Infantry will be seeured. An allot 
ment of 75 members of the team has 


been made to the troops within the co 


tinental limits of the United States and 
there will be some 20 additional mem 
bers selected from the Infantry a 
large (including the troops stationed 
in Alaska, Porto Rico, Panama and 
This will provide for 4 


Hawaii). 

member of the team from each Infai 

try battalion in the United States. 
In order that there may be a wi 


form standard on which the selections 


may be based it has been provided that 


wherever it is practicable to do %, 4 
preliminary competition be conducted 
in each regiment and detached battal 
ion. Where such competitions are ‘ol 


ducted it is prescribed that th: qualifi 


: . fle 
eation course prescribed in Rif 


prevailed. The plans 
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ship be fired at least once 
the National Team Match be 
times. This is to be preceded 
‘eliminary practice as may be 
and practicable in each in- 
n eases where it is impracti- 
onduet the preliminary com- 
the eandidates are to be se- 

their record of past per- 


officers at the Infantry 
ire to be given an opportunity 
pete for places on the team as 
tatives of the regiment to 
hey are regularly assigned. A 
mpetition will be held at Fort Ben- 
ning in such way that it will least in- 
rfere with the regular school course. 
Officers on National Guard duty, R. 
and Reserve duty will be 
given an opportunity to compete in 
accordance with their availability for 
the team as determined upon by corps 

area commanders. 

In connection with the preliminary 
competitions, officers conducting them 
should keep in mind the fact that 
members of the Infantry Team squad 
will have to fire the Infantry Trophy 
Match and that it is highly important 
that candidates capable of firing in 
this event be considered in the recom- 
mendations. The Infantry must pro- 
duce a team that will earry off the In- 
fantry Trophy every year. 

! It is expected that the Infantry 
uni Team candidates will be assembled at 
Hons Fort Niagara about the middle of June 

where, after a thorough try-out, the 
members of the Infantry Team Squad 
will be selected. The squad will go to 
Camp Perry in time to have some pre- 
liminary praetiee on that range before 
the National Matehes begin. 

The members of the Infantry Pistol 


" pre St 


whiel 


G. = &. 


try-out are to be selected in the same 
manner as prescribed for the rifle 
competitors. The National Pistol Team 
course is to be fired five times for 
record in the preliminary competitions 
preceded by such instruction practice 
as may be practicable and advisable. 

Thus the arrangements made for the 
selection of the members of this year’s 
Infantry Team are the best that have 
ever obtained and they ought to pro- 
duce a winner. It is up to Infantry 
commanders throughout the service to 
conduct their preliminary competi- 
tions in such manner that they will in- 
sure beyond a doubt that the best rifle 
shots of the command are designated 
for the tryout. The Chief of Infantry 
has done everything possible to pro- 
duce a winning team for the Infantry 
this year. It is now up to the Infan- 
try to produce the individual winners 
that will make the 
success. 


team a grand 


a 


17th Infantry Social Program 


HE 17th Infantry Social Program 

at Fort Crook, Nebraska, for the 
ensuing three months embraces some 
very interesting events. It includes 
skating parties; a smoker for the Com- 
manding General, 7th Corps Area, and 
his staff; a ‘‘we-are-coming-to-it’’ 
dance, at which the men will wear 
women’s tlothes and the ladies will 
wear men’s; bowling parties; a valen- 
tine masquerade, with prizes for the 
best costumes; a George Washington 
Birthday party for which event a 
splendid musical program is being pre- 
pared ; a Ladies’ Stag night at the club 
at which no men will be admitted—a 
tame affair, we would say; bridge par- 
ties; a smoker for the Reserve Officers 
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of the 89th Division which will include 
boxing and vaudeville; and a beauty 
Captain Harry M. 
Gwynne, the efficient adjutant of the 
regiment, is at the head of the Enter- 
tainment Committee of the regiment 
Surely this regiment is on the road to 


contest dance. 


the old army spirit. 


(T) 


YY 


8th Infantry to 4th C. A. 

HE 8th Infantry, which regiment 

returned to the United States from 
the Rhineland, has been assigned to 
stations in the 4th Corps Area. Head- 
quarters, Headquarters Company, a 
part of the Service Company and the 
lst Battalion will be stationed at Fort 
Sereven, Georgia. The 3d Battalion 
with one section of the Service Com- 
pany goes to join the 2d Battalion of 
the regiment at Fort Moultrie. This 
move completes the organization of the 
8th Infantry Brigade, which is the 
nucleus of the 4th Division on mobili- 
zation. General Farnsworth, Chief of 
Infantry, was at Savannah to welcome 
the regiment on its arrival. 


® 
23d Infantry Wins Trophy 


FTER a _ three-months competi- 

tion participated in by all or- 
ganizations of the 2d Division the 23d 
Infantry has carried off the 1922 
American Remount Association Horse- 
mastership Trophy. 

Throughout the competition the 
stables of the division were inspected 
periodically by the Board of Officers 
in charge which consisted of Major 
Emmett Addis, Major A. Mitchell and 
Captain Joseph 8S. Tate. The competi- 
tors were rated on the general condi- 
tion of the animals; methods of feed- 





Activities 
ing, watering, grooming, and 
cleanliness and serviceabilit) 

ness and equipment; neatness 

ness, and general sanitary coi 
stables and picket lines; qua: a 
condition of bedding; and the gene; 
condition and serviceability of whe 
transportation. 

There was keen competition 1 
out the division. This pertained par 
ticularly with respect to th« 
fantry regiments of the 3d Brigad 
The final report showed the 23d wit 
a total of 73.72 points and the 9th as 
a close runner-up with a total scor 
72.168 points to its credit. 

The handsome trophy, which co 
sists of a large bronze tablet, will b 
presented to the regiment during t 
Division Horse Show, which is sched. 
uled to take place next month 


® 


Master Sergeant Barr Retires 
VIDENCES that the Army is g 
ting back to old-time normal: 

cropping out on every hand. This tim ' 
it ; 
tirement of a soldier man afte: 
and faithful 
Master Sergeant Robert H. Barr, Ser 
38th Infantry, was . 1 
placed on the retired list of the Ar 
January 16 at Fort Douglas, Utah. H 
was one of the original members of t 
régiment when it was organized 
Syracuse, New York, in 1917, having 
been transferred as a first 
from the 30th Infantry. 
Barr’s military service extends from 
1891, when he first enlisted in the 22 
Infantry. He participated in th 
Spanish American War, the Philipp 
insurrection, and finally throug! 
World War the 381 


is the ceremonies attending th¢ 
thirt 
servic 


years honest 


ice Company, 


sergeant 


Sergeant 


out the V 


“The - 


with 





Infantry 
the Marne.’’ As a tribute to 
egiment was paraded and he 
red a review. The Service 
gave him a real old-time 
quet which was attended by 

of the regiment and Gen- 
\lexander, who commanded 
int regiment when it earned 
asting name at the Second 
the Marne. Major Burton 
en, Executive Officer, 38th In- 
was also present and made 
ery appropriate remarks ex- 
the sentiments of the regi- 


th respect to Master Sergeant 


Barr when he said ‘‘May he live for- 


er and die happy.’’ Following the 
linner there was an informal recep- 
m for Master Sergeant Barr in the 
Room that 


the officers and the men 


Company Reereation was 
ttended by 


I long 


service in the regiment. 


@® 


is 


Keeping up Esprit in 29th 
Infantry 

HE 29th Infantry at Fort Benning 

believes in welcoming the new sol- 
dier to the outfit as well as keeping in 
touch with the men who are discharged 
from the regiment. Periodically the 
regiment has an assembly of the men 
who have recently joined, at which the 
regimental commander and other offi- 
cers address to them a word of wel- 
ome, acquaint them with the history 
f the regiment and the present re- 
sponsibilities of the organization in the 
york and progress of the Infantry 
School. Onee a month a meeting of 
‘hose men who are to be discharged in 
the succeeding month is held. At these 
ineetings talks are given by officers in 
Which they eall to the attention of the 


soldiers who are about to leave the 
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regiment, their responsibilities in civil 
life; bidding 
making 


and 
the 
regiment may keep in touch with them. 


them god-speed, 


arrangements whereby 
The plans work out to the distinct ad 
vantage of all The 
soldier is led to feel that the regiment 


concerned. new 


has an interest in his welfare and 
progress in his newly chosen walk of 
life, and the man who has served his 
enlistment and goes back to civil life 
feels that the old outfit 


ested in him and, on the other hand, he 


is still inter- 


has a warm spot in his heart for it. 


I 


16th Infantry Mess Competition 
HE 16th Infantry believes in the 
efficacy of the 
regiment has added another to the list 


competitions and 
now being carried out in the regiment. 
The latest is a periodical competition 
inspection of the kitchens and dining 
rooms of the companies. The rules have 
been carefully prepared and include 
the preparation of food and a knowl- 
edge of food values on the part of the 
mess sergeant and cooks, one of the 
important items being the average cost 
per meal per man during the month; 
the kitchen personnel, their knowledge 
and practical application of mess man- 
agement; the kitchen and dining room 
equipment, its proper use, cleanliness 
and care; the mess hall and kitchen, 
sanitation and practical management ; 
the storeroom, sanitation, neatness and 
adequacy of supplies kept on hand; 
garbage disposal, sanitation of gar- 
bage receptacles, their care and atten- 
tion; general sanitation of the whole 
food producing and serving establish- 
ments. All of these subjects are con- 
sidered in detail by the inspecting of- 
ficers and each into 


item is divided 








classes and a numerical value assigned 
to each. Such a competition should go 
a long way towards producing effi- 
ciency in mess management and in- 
sure unit messes that will be a credit 
to the regiment. 


® 
Citadel R. O. T. C. Carries on 


HE season’s work of the Infantry 

Unit of the R. O. T. C. at the 
Citadel, Charleston, S. C., is progress- 
ing in excellent shape. The freshmen 
have completed their elementary drills 
and are now ready to take their place 
in the unit for practical field exercises, 
including the tactics and employment 
of the Infantry weapons. The Infan- 
try drill of the cadet battalion has 
been developed to a high state of effi- 
ciency. Major Albert G. Goodwyn, 
U. S. A., retired, is P. M. S. and T. 
of this exceptional school and is ob- 
taining splendid results in the develop- 
ment of material for the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 


® 
10th Brigade Summer Work 


HE summer training plans of the 

5th Corps Area for 1923 have been 
decided upon and provide a full meas- 
ure of work for the 10th Infantry 
Brigade composed of the 10th Infan- 
try and 11th Infantry. The brigade 
will assemble at Camp Knox, Ky., 
about May 10, and will remain at that 
place until early in September. The 
mobilization will be accomplished by 
marching—the 10th from Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky, and Fort Hayes, Ohio, and 
the 11th from Fort Benj. Harrison, 
Indiana. At Camp Knox the season 
will be employed in connection with 
the work of the National Guard, Or- 
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ganized Reserve, Reserve  (fficer 
Training Corps and the Citizei.s’ \4); 


tary Training Camps in the 51); Cor» 


+) 
1’ 


Area. It is contemplated th 
will be available for the training 

about 900 Reserve Officers from th, 
83rd, 84th and 100th Divisions. 1}, 


time is allotted from July 12 to 26 fo 


the purpose. The R. O. T. C. Cam 
will be held from June 14 to July 25 
and the C. M. T. C. from July 27; 


~t 


August 26. No specific dates have yer 
been set aside for the National Guard 


regiments to attend the camp 


® 
11th Infantry Basketball 


ASKETBALL is becoming mor 


popular in the service with th 
passing of each season. The 11th In 
fantry organized a_regimental leagu 


at the beginning of the season and has 


just finished with Company M 
the lead with a total of 10 games wa 


of the 11 played. The company was 


awarded a handsome silver loving cu 
by the Athletic Association of the reg 
ment. Companies G and H gave tlh: 
victors a close run for their mone 
throughout the season and the contest 
was not decided until the last point 
was scored. All of this lent much in 
terest to the tournament. 


® 


17th Infantry Recruiting Drive 
HE recruiting drive put on by the 
17th Infantry, commanded by 


Lieut. Col. Guy E. Bucker, is produe- 
ing results. The drive was organized 
systematically in the beginning and 
the recruiters carefully coached for 
the work in hand. The recru'ting ares 
is divided up into sectors and allotted 
to the various organizations. The 


Lunds 








noney 


yntest 


In f antry 
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ve reeruit is made familiar 

history of the regiment; the 

es that the service hold out to 

¢ American either for a tem- 

r a permanent career and the 

res of the present stations of 

ient. Only the better class of 

ien are invited to become mem- 

the regiment. Hoboes, ne’er- 

and snow-birds are denied the 

nity. Colonel Bucker empha- 

sizes the fact that he wants men—but 

he wants real he-men that can be de- 

pended upon to maintain the traditions 
f this splendid regiment. 

® 
First Wins Horse Show Honors 


HE ist Infantry, commanded by 

Colonel Edward A. Shuttleworth, 
carried off the honors at the 4th Brig- 
ade Horse Show at Camp Travis and 
was awarded the handsome trophy cup 
provided for the oceasion. The affair 
was a grand success from every point 
of view, the entries were well trained 
und no labor was spared in the efforts 
to present the equipment features in 
the prime of condition. The ladies’ en- 
tries added attractiveness to the occa- 
sion, in three events. Refreshments 
were served throughout the afternoon 
and the bands of the Ist and 20th 
Regiments competed with each other in 
the rendition of a popular program. 
Truly the Infantry is getting back to 
hormaley and the goal is not far 


distant 


® 


Ammunition for N. R. A. 
Matches 
HE War Department has author- 
ized the expenditure of 500 rounds 
it .22 caliber ammunition for each of- 
fier and enlisted man of the Army 


who participates in the National Rifle 
Association annual gallery rifle and 
pistol competitions this season. Many 
Infantry companies throughout the 
service have entered into this competi- 
tion in one or more of the team and 
individual matches. 


® 


21st Entertains | 9th Infantry 

NE of the brilliant affairs of the 

season at Schofield Barracks was 
the reception and dance given by the 
officers and ladies of the 21st Infantry 
to the officers and ladies of the 19th 
Infantry when the latter regiment ar- 
rived from the United States. The 19th 
and 21st are to form the 2lst Brigade 
of the garrison of the Hawaiian De- 
partment. The affair was attended by 
about 400 of the officers and ladies of 
the Hawaiian Garrison. The 21st In- 
fantry Auditorium was most attractive- 
ly decorated for the oceasion with blue 
and gold, the colors of the 19th Infan- 
try. A buffet supper was served at a 
seasonable hour. Lieutenant Colonel 
John R. Kelly commands the 21st In- 
fantry, and much of the success of the 
splendid affair was due to his untiring 
energy. 


c 


3d Infantry Year-Book 

HE year book of the 3d Infantry, 

commanded by Colonel A. W. 
Bjornstad, has just been received by 
the Chief of Infantry. It is a hand- 
some volume composed of a series of 
pictures showing the many and varied 
activities of the regiment at its home 
station, Fort Snelling, Minn. Among 
the excellent pictures is one that stands 
out conspicuously. It is that showing 
the annual reunion of the veterans of 
the regiment, some of the members of 
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which date their enlistment back into 
the sixties. Colonel Bjornstad is es- 
sentially an outdoor man and carries 
on the activities of his regiment 
throughout the vigorous winter climate 
of Fort Snelling. Many of the pic- 
tures include these winter sports and 
training of the ‘‘snowshoe regiment.’’ 
For summer sports the regiment has a 
full regimental baseball league, a polo 
team, and a team for every other sport 
that The Veter- 


ans’ Association does much to keep up 


may be indulged in. 
the strength of the regiment, as each 
one of them personally keeps his own 
representative in the regiment at all 
times. 


® 
Distinctive Insignia 


VERY now and then the question 

comes up with regard to the wear- 
ing of the distinctive regimental insig- 
nia adopted by organizations and ap- 
proved by the War Department. 
regiments have the idea that this insig- 
nia may be worn as a substitute for the 
Such 
A policy adopted by 
the War Department under the date of 
July 14, 1922, states that the special 
devices will not displace the prescribed 


Some 


regular collar insignia. is* not 


the case however. 


collar insignia, nor will they be worn 
Most 
of the regiments wear the distinctive 
devices on the coat collar of the enlist- 
ed men and on the shoulder loop of the 
officers’ coats, and this seems to be the 
accepted practice. It is understood 
that it is not the intention of the War 
Department to limit the selection of 
distinctive insignia to that growing out 
of the Regimental Coat of Arms. 


Regiments should search out their his- 


on the shoulder sleeve insignia. 
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tory and see if there is not s 
tinctive part of the old-time 
that could be worked up into s: 
distinctive for the regiment. 
Infantry wears a small strip « 
around the shoulder where 
It is tak 
an old-time haversack strap 


sleeve joins the coat. 


regiment carried years ago. 1 
Infantry wears the crest of their ( 
of Arms on the coat collar of t 
and on the shoulder loop of th: 


@) 


Invites Reserve Officers to Visit 
Posts 
HE 18th Infantry, comma 
Colonel O. R. Wolfe, has extend 
an invitation to the Reserve Offi 
the 2d Corps Area to visit the 
tions of the regiment statione 
vicinity of New York City. This 
give the Reserve Officers an 
nity to come into contact with the Reg 
lar Army component, witness di 
demonstrations and participat: 
regular activities of the units. W 
spring opens up it is contemplated t 
special programs, including demonst 
tion of Infantry operations a1 


ons, will be staged for the Reserve 0 


ficers. 
® 
Attention!! 
A* material is available w: 
from time to time record t 


This afi 


an opportunity for organizatio! 


tivities of the Infantry. 


the service know what they ar‘ 
All material must be in our 
the 18th of the month. 

Send your stuff along. 


short and snappy. 
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Ralph S. 


'T sometimes happens 
that soldiers who are 
thoroughly expert at 
determining the num- 
ber and the units of 
the enemy opposed to 
them in time of war 
are wholly unable to 
gauge the strength 
of, or identify, their 
peace-time enemies. 


men of intelligence 


Probably all 
to have qualified them for 


le service in time of war are 
ow that the military establish- 

the United States has been 
| beyond the safety point and 
propaganda is being 


to effect 


werful 


hroadeast reductions 


would render us temporarily 
ent in eonflict with any first 
ss military power. 


se Who now are in the military 
of the United 
ware of the effects of this policy 


States are so 


would be a waste of their time 
iss it here; and those who have 
itary service for this nation, 

are returned to civil life, may 
with alarm,’’ as political orators 

ud phrase it, the dangerous situa- 
it naturally, look to those ‘‘on 
nside’’ to explain the situation. 
rtunately, the type of warfare 
ged against our army is such 
tary men, as a rule, are the 
juately equipped to organize 
ttacks. Very few professional 
shine as 


platform orators, 


it comes to writing snappy 
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Boyesen' 
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essays filled with glittering generalities 
suitable for swaying the mob, most of 
our best warriors are self-confessed] 
inefficient. An accurate and precise 
mind, capable of assimilating the text 
books and treatises advertised in this 
magazine, is not displayed to advan 
tage in spoken or printed cortests for 
popular approval. The average poli 
tician devotes most of his life to the 
study of the ‘‘minds of the 


knows full well the value of 


nasses,’’ 
tawdry 
eatch-phrases and sweet-sounding semi 
truths and often, under the guise of 
petriotism, appeals to the poltroonery 
A soldier, born 
and bred in the delight of facing facts, 


of his constituencies. 


and basing his conduct on exact know] 
edge, too often fails to ‘‘get over’’ his 


message. Truth is less interesting, 
from a publicity point of view, than 
fact; and, anyway, an uninteresting 
fact stands a mighty poor show in com 
petition with an interesting and pic 
turesque lie. 
Professional soldiers like to quote 
statistics, review long columns of fig 
ures and call upon the populace to get 
excited about the situation. The aver 
age citizen skips most of the statistical 
stuff, 


and simply won’t knowingly undertake 


abhors mathematical displays, 


to read an ‘‘instructive article’’ or go 
to hear an ‘‘educational address.’’ 

The 
the publie a plain message of duty and 


soldier, seeking to get before 


patriotism, has no chance against the 
fellow who has determined to portray 
pacificism as a super-patriotism. Th 


fact is, you men who won so many 
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victories in time of war are daily suf- 
fering overwhelming defeats in time 
of peace. If you don’t intrench soon, 
and prepare the counter-attack, the 
debacle will come. 

What has happened to our Army is 
important enough to cause any patriot 
te get excited, but the discussion of 
Effect is not half so important now as 
the discussion of Cause. 

There was a time, not so many years 
ago—although it may seem longer to 
you—when the French were very much 
interested in certain phenomena con- 
nected with the falling of heavy shells 
in Paris. The fact that those shells 
were falling in Paris was highly in- 
teresting and important, but not half 
so important as it was to ascertain 
the type of, and location of the guns 
discharging the big projectiles. The 
soldiers know the Army of the United 
States is suffering from a heavy fire 
of pacifist and poltroon propaganda 
Do the men under fire know who di- 
rects this fire and how the enemy ar- 
tillery is concealed? 

Let us try to locate the enemy ! 

If you are acquainted with many 
newspaper men, you may learn from 
them that since the war the flow of 
paid propaganda has not ceased to 
reach editorial offices. In numerous 
newspapers and magazines, reaching 
millions of readers every day, there 
are stories indicating that your former 
allies in war were absolutely wrong. 
Many of the people reading those 
stories reason somewhat as follows: 
“Tf our allies were wrong, if they are 
really our worst enemies, and if our 
Army was used to help them, why then 
cur Army fought for an unjust cause 
—the Army really won no glory, be- 
cause it was fighting on the wrong side. 
Why keep a big army! We are likely 


to go fighting the wrong peop! ag, 
The less army we have, the }: ‘te; 
we are—taxes will be lower. \{jji; 
ism is an awful curse; they 
is what is the matter with Fr 
England. We’ve got to keep , 
nitions makers and the Regular Arp 
from getting us into trouble avain' 
Who starts those stories intended : 
debauch the minds of the weal: or 
wary? Who pays for all the intensi 
fire of printed matter intended { 
grade and disgrace our sold 
to befoul Our Flag? 
The world is filled with persons w! 
sell their minds to the highest bidde; 


regardless of the cause espoused. And 


as degraded creatures of the unde 


world are said to become most infaty 


ated with those whose lives ar 
startingly depraved, so these are mo 


likely to serve with infatuated aban 
don the employers whose reputation for 


infamy and treason are most 


standing. 


But who puts up the money? Wh 


do people lavish sums to oppose p 


triotism—to fill the nation with poiso 


propaganda ? 
Here are a few clues for you 
Every creature who dodged 
draft, every person whose flat feet 
weak heart obtained his releas: 
military service, every 


sneaked into an overpaid job with a 
essential industry—and quit the jo 
as soon as the war was over, ever 


hitherto childless married man w! 


immediately after April 5, 1917, e 


pressed fond hopes of becoming 
father—and who had fonder hopes 0 


having more dependents to suppor 
these—all of these—don’t like ‘o think 
just war,’’ and they 


se 


the war was a 
don’t like to hear of the glori 
‘*armed forces.’’ 


persen WwW he 


, a 
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ward or skulker soothes him- 
the thought that he was ‘‘not 
vay by any war hysteria’’ and 
ad ‘‘the calm judgment to 
fight for Wall Street.’’ 
ere, or are there not, thou- 
such people? 
ey, or did they not, obtain a 
legree of monetary prosperity 
soldiers were absent than at 
er time in their lives; and have 
t ever since enjoyed a tremen- 
dvantage those who 
red the eall?’’ 
people like to read papers that 
their pride, that soothe their 
that preach pacifism and 
under various guises—chiefly 
lise of super-patriotism. 
nd now we eome to another class. 
unassimilated aliens and those 
iliar groups of egomaniacs who al- 
re opposed to any majority, in- 


over 


ling government based on the will 


es 


com 


e majority, fought us—fought you 
nuch as they dared, during time 
They want either to have the 
absolutely forgotten or else have 
tablished in the minds of the on- 


ing generations that the war was 


needless and unjust, and that the men 


who 


bloodthirsty adventurers. 


tyr 
art 
+) 
dish 


Teen 


fought it were blind dupes, or 
The crea- 
s would be glad to see our Army 
anded. They have unpleasant 
llections of the way soldiers have 


acted towards them. 


Nl 


egTio1 


lor 


idiers who love their country well 
igh to fight for it, or to try to fight 
are possessed of a degree of pa- 

i Which makes them intolerant 

‘ who rob or cheat the Govern- 
The pressure brought by men 

in the armed forces of the 
States, and by those who re- 
part of those armed forces, has 


resulted in the prosecution of many 
prosperous traitors who would not 
poison a well or scuttle a ship, due to 
the risk involved, but who would take 
millions of government money, in ex- 
change for specious promises of per- 
formance. The people who cheated 
the Government of its needed supplies 
in time of war were also cheating the 
soldier of necessities on which his life 
depended. Soldiers sometimes are 
resentful about such matters, and they 
show it. Hence multi- 
millionaire enemies of our Army and 
of our organizations of war veterans. 
Such enemies pay well for propaganda 
to decrease the Army and to try to 
indicate that no real emergency existed 
in 1917 and 1918. 

In Los Angeles the American Le- 
gion’s County Council, City Inter-Post 
Council, the Disabled Veterans of the 
World War, the Disabled American 
Veterans of the World War, the Arna- 
ma Club (Ar-Na-Ma—Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps), the United Spanish 
War Veterans and numerous other or- 
ganizations united to oppose a concert 
and ovation planned for Johanna Gad- 
ski, the German singer. Gadski is the 
wife of Captain Hans Tauscher, former 
Krupp’s munitions agent in the United 
States, acquitted of a charge of at- 
tempting to blow up the Welland Ca- 
nal but self-admittedly in the United 
States to report to von Bernstorff, Boy 
Ed and von Papen, and to ship arms 
and ammunition to Mexico at a time 
when Germany was trying to incite 
Mexico to war with the United States. 
Tauscher was brought here as Gadski’s 
manager; but he loafed on that job. 

The patriotic organizations who pre- 
vented Gadski singing in Los Angeles 
were not attacking persons of German 
birth who did not abuse the hospitality 


numerous 
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of the United States, and they were 
not so much interested in Gadski’s al- 
leged sympathies during the war as 
they were in combatting the propa- 
ganda to glorify Germans at the ex- 
pense of Americans, and to allow public 
gatherings which enriched persons of 
doubtful loyalty and brought out con- 
courses of persons hostile to war veter- 
ans and opposed to the principles for 
which the United States entered the 
World War. 

The fight to stop Gadski brought 
many foes out from ambush. We lo- 
cated some of the heavy artillery which 
has been bombarding you. 

Newspapers blossomed with paid ad- 
vertisements in which the picture of 
Gadski was displayed; music organi- 
zations sponsored chiefly by irreconcil- 
able Teutons got busy; and many a 
publisher made a neat haul of advertis- 
ing during those days of the Gadski 
controversy. Editorials were written, 
ignoring the issue, of course ; suspicious 
looking alleged news-stories, which 
were merely testimonials in favor of 
Gadski, gained big newspaper space; 
and dominant organizations of busi- 
ness men representing ‘‘property 
rights’’ put terrific pressure on the 
veterans. 

To cover all the various ways in 
which pacifists, erstwhile enemy aliens, 


_Ambusceding 


Ou r Arm Vv 


slick lawyers of Teutonic lin 
leanings and pseudo religi 
came forth, or were driven fo 
ambush, would take more sp: 
the editor of this publicatio 
allow. Anyway, Los Angel: 
out what you soon will find 

the campaign to debauch th 
conscience and to belittle the is 
which the United States ent: 
World War has gone very far, and has 
been astonishingly effective. 

Politicians like to line up 
groups bringing the greatest numly 
of votes, and usually they prefer t 
issues which 
greatest number. Many politicians now 
that the ‘‘Forget-the-wa: 
people are in an overwhelming majo 
ity in America today, and so act a 
cordingly. They vote to dismember t 
Army and discard the Navy. They 
votes by playing to the pacifists, po 
troons and profiteers. 
keep on getting votes that way! 

How ean you prepare for a success- 
ful counter-attack? 

Well, it can be done, and you car 
co it. 

It will take another article to ou 
line such a campaign. This treatis: 
merely to ‘‘hook your editors,’’ if pos 
sible, and to get them to suggest 
‘*Give us the rest of it.’’ 


LCS 


espouse 


believe 


D 


appeal to the 


They intend to 











The Principles of War 


Col. William K. Naylor, G. S. 


(Continued ) 


NCIPLE OF ECONOMY OF FORCE 


—“E will now pass on to 
the next principle of 
war, ‘‘The Principle 
of Economy of 
Force’? — conserva- 

tion of men, matériel 

and supplies in order 
that superior fighting 
power may be avail- 
the decisive 

point and time. The 
rincipal effort involves the skilful 
itilization by the commander of all the 
means at his disposal for the reduction 


able at 


to the minimum of the strength neces- 
sary for relatively unimportant mis- 
sions and the econeentration of strength 
at the decisive point. 
Marshal Foch says in his book, ‘‘ The 
‘iples of War,’’ ‘‘The principle of 
economy of foree is the art of pouring 
out all one’s resources at a given mo- 
ment on one spot; of making use there 
f all troops, and, to make such a thing 
possible, of making those troops per- 
with each 
, instead of dividing them and at- 


manently communicate 
taching to each fraction some fixed and 
nvariable funetion; its second part, a 
result having been attained, is the art 
so disposing the troops as to 
on, and act against, a new 
bject.”? 
twenty-ninth war maxim of 
reads as follows: ‘‘When 
leliver battle it is the general 
neentrate all of your forces 


Napoles 


about T 


rule i 


and to neglect none. One battalion 
often decides the day.’’ 

It would appear, then, that every 
separation and every detachment from 
the main force is faulty. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. We cannot al- 
ways ignore secondary objectives, for 


the 


point where the issue is to be decided. 


we cannot be sure as to exact 
The surrender of some point of minor 
significance may result in its surprise 
by the enemy, thereby enabling him to 
his main mission more ef- 
In South Africa the 
committed the error of detaching too 


earry out 
fectively. S0ers 
many small groups from their main 
armies, with the result that these de- 
tachments could not be recalled in time 
to effect any influence on the main 
battles. The British detachments were 
justified as they contributed to the 
main operations by holding out su- 
perior numbers, although these de- 
tachments were not primarily made for 
that purpose. 
Detachments are justifiable when 
they contribute to the main issue by 
holding out superior numbers from the 
decisive action or when they can be 
withdrawn in time to participate in 
that action. The detachment under 
Johnston in the Valley of the Shenan 
doah is an apt illustration, for Johns- 
ton not only held out Patterson but 
was able to withdraw in time to par- 
ticipate in the first battle of Manassas. 
So much cannot be said for Patter- 
son, for even though he could not have 
gone to the assistance of McDowell as 
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easily as Johnston could have gone to 
the assistance of Beauregard, yet, had 
he been active, he could have prevented 
the withdrawal of Johnston. 

Napoleon came very near losing the 
battle of Marengo by detaching Desaix, 
who returned only just in time. This 
may have been what inspired his 
twenty-eighth war maxim, which reads: 
‘‘A detachment must not be made on 
the eve of battle, for in the night the 
situation may change—either by move- 
ments of the enemy towards retreat, or 
by the arrival of large reinforcements 
which will allow it even to take the 
offensive—and render the premature 
Gisposition made, futile.’’ 

In the case of Great Britain in the 
recent war, viewed purely from the 
military viewpoint, it appears as if she 
distributed her forces in violation of 
this principle. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that the war could not be ended 
until the Central Powers were de- 
feated on the West Front, and Great 


Britain should, I believe, have concen- . 


trated her efforts with that one thing 
in view. Instead she had troops scat- 
tered all over the world and while in 
some cases the justification for the de- 
tachments was apparent, in others it 
was not nearly so. Viewed from the 
political viewpoint, however, and Great 
Pritain’s policy of territorial expan- 
sion, it made it possible for her to have 
a body of troops in at the finish in 
every theater of war and to make her 
presence felt politically. 

In our own Civil War we see a most 
flagrant violation of this principle by 
McClellan. In his original scheme in 
connection with the movements of the 
Army of the Potomac, he contemplated 
several expeditions mostly against Con- 
federate ports. These had not the 


slightest bearing upon the mai 

going on in east and west a ' 
served to contain a lot of !ederq| 
troops, aliowing the displaced ( onf, a 
erate garrisons to join the hostile ay. 
mies in the field. As an illustration 
the 10,000 men that Genera! Brago 
brought from Pensacola to the batt}; 
of Shiloh would not have been ayail 
able had it not been for the { ha 
the Federals had captured Pensacoly 
As a result, Confederate carrisons rr 
were set free to join the Confederat 
forces in the field. The Union detach. 
ments detained only inferior Confeder. 
ate forces, nothing more than detach. 
ments of observation. From only on 
of the captured ports was any exp 
dition into the interior undertaken, 
New Orleans, and that was a f: 

The sole military advantage was ir 
lessening the task of maintaining th 
blockade. Whether the moral effect at ; 
the north, in giving a victorious aspect 
to the Union operations, and thereby 
taking pressure off the Administratio 
compensated for the diminution o 
forces at McClellan’s disposal 
question. 

The expeditions were suggested }y 
McClellan himself, so he was respon- 
sible for them. Considering that t 
Confederate garrisons set free by the 
fall of the southern seaports afforded 
Lee and Johnston the necessary fore: 
to withstand McClellan and (rant, 4 
purely military measures the expedi: 
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tions were blunders. Viewed from the 
standpoint of their effect upon polities 
and publie opinion, they may have 


been worth all they cost. 

The battle of Tannenburg 's the lat- *§ 
est modern classic illustration § 
proper application of this principle, 
‘*Eeonomy of Force.’’ The situation i | 


of the 
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ssia preliminary to this bat- 
is follows: The left wing of 

est) German Army had been forced 
ck before the superior forces 

nkampf’s army of the Nieman 

he river Deime, the first line 
se of the fortress of Konigs- 
he right wing, consisting of 

Corps under Von Scholtz, was 

eavily pressed by the Narew 
ler Samsonoff and was concen- 

round and to the east of Gil- 
venberg. At the time of the arrival! 
* Hindenburg and Ludendorff, the 
plan had been to fall back behind the 
Vistula, holding the fortresses until 
the invaded country could be retaken 
by an offensive return. Upon being 
assigned command, Hindenburg (Lu- 
sent orders for the 20th 
Corps to hold its position, ordered re- 
nforcements from the Landwehr and 
formations holding the 
fortresses of the Vistula to join Von 
Scholtz, and the 3rd Reserve Division 
from the vieinity of Angerburg and 
the Ist Corps from the west of Inster- 
burg (already ordered to join the 20th 
were ordered to detrain at 
Deutsch-Eylau instead of farther west. 
The slowness of Rennenkampf sug- 

gested a solution of the situation to 
Ludendorff. The following plan was 
conceived: The Ist Corps on the right 
was to attack toward Usdau with a 
view of driving the Russian 1st Corps 
to the south beyond Soldau. The 
right wing of the 20th Corps was to 
‘operate and, the task being accom- 
plished, the advanee was to be con- 
tinued to Niedenberg. The 17th Army 
Vorps, Ist Reserve Corps and a cav- 
alry brigade were withdrawn from in 
‘ront of the Russian Army of the Nie- 
dispatehed to strike the Rus- 


dendorff 


Landstrum 


Corps 


man ai 
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sian Army of the Narew in flank and 
rear. This left in front of the Army 
of the Nieman two cavalry brigades 
holding up 24 infantry and several 
cavalry divisions. The movement of 
the enveloping force was started about 
the 26th and the battle was ended on 
the 30th, although the success of the 
envelopment was apparent by the 28th. 
Nowhere in history can one find a bet- 
ter illustration of the Principle of 
Economy of Force. Let us read from 
our definition again: ‘‘The principal 
effort involves the skilful utilization 
by the commander of all the means at 
his disposal for the reduction to the 
minimum of the strength necessary for 
relatively unimportant 
missions and the concentration of 
strength at the decisive point.’’ This 
Hindenburg did. 


(secondary ) 


THE PRINCIPLE OF MOVEMENT 


We shall now take up a discussion 
of our fifth principle of war, namely, 
the Principle of Movement, sometimes 
called Fire and Movement, the Prin- 
ciple of Maneuver, and so on. 

The object of all movement is the 
destruction of the enemy’s resistance. 
Such destruction can be effected only 
when the human element imposes its 
will upon its adversary by means of 
personal violence. 

Success in battle or in a campaign 
depends upon the ability to maneuver. 
Napoleon said: ‘‘When, with smaller 
forces, I was in the presence of a great 
army, I rapidly grouped my own and 
fell like lightning on one of the wings 
which I destroyed. I then took advan- 
tage of the disorder which such a ma- 
neuver always caused in the enemy’s 
ranks to attack him at another point, 
always with all my forces.’’ 
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In battle, movement is made pos- 
sible by the use of the protective agen- 
cies of fire and by mechanical aids 
which contribute to imerease the en- 
durance of the human element. 

We that 


battle depends upon the skilful com- 


may then say success in 
bination of fire and movement. 

Fire alone accomplishes little on the 
offensive and its value on the defensive 
is greatly increased if accompanied 
with movement. 

It is well to stress this point, that 
movement is the sine qua non for de- 
the battle. 


Let it be said that an should 


cisive success in modern 

army 
always endeavor to place itself in ter- 
“an maneuver unless 
the 


that it is less efficient than its enemy, 


rain in which it 
it is willing to admit at outset 


in which case it should endeavor to 
carry the war into broken country par 
excellence for the defense. 

When the size of armies runs up into 
millions the difficulty of maneuvering 
will tend to create a sentiment toward 
stabilization. This must be guarded 
against. Outside the area of combat, 
movement is made certain by efficiency 
in the transport service while on the 
battlefield it is made certain by the 
superiority of fire coupled to a limited 
extent with transportation. 

The most prominent characteristics 
of all combat, from the street brawl to 
a modern battle, are the missile and 
movement idea. The missile idea from 
the very outset contemplated destrue- 
tion of the morale or matériel, one or 
both, of the enemy, and as much phys- 
ical destruction as possible as a prelim- 
inary to final physical destruction, man 
to man. Physical destruction, man to 
man, contemplated the idea of move- 


ment under cover of this effect of the 
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missile until the combatant go: 
enough to bring about this des: 
The idea of all times has by 
combat must end in physical 
Before the 


contemporaneous 


Russo-J apanes 
with the 
tion of high-powered and high 
weapons, many writers argued 
possibility of bayonet fighting 
attacks and close-in combat, 
that the powers of physical dest 
that attacking 
would be annihilated before 
anywhere near their objectiv: \ 
within my time I have heard 


sions recommending the abo 


were so great 


the bayonet and have attended «i 


strations of work done with t! 
fied, less effective bayonet. Sent 
of this kind subsided quite s 
before the Russo-Japanese Wat 
progressed very far. 

As I have already stated, 
has always been from the vei 
ning to distress the enemy 
attacking troops could arrive b 
ment at the point from whic! 
liver personal combat. In 
times, the points of fire and t! 
of contact were not so widely sep 
as they are at the present t 
nevertheless, the idea was there. T 
Roman soldier 


earried a jav 


short sword and a shield, and t 
was to move up, hurl the javel! 
ing that its head would stick 
wooden shield of the opponent 

its staff dropped to the grow 
then, while the opponent was contus' 
in an attempt to disengage this 

and was handicapped by the 

its drooping staff, the Roma 
would rush in, place a left foo' 

the 

the sh 


staff, forcing down 


which 


guard, 


was 
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m with the sword. You see tion is to advance the infantry if the 

he idea of fire and movement artillery has the desired effect of driv- 

ing the enemies off or having other ef 

e ancient Hun and Tartar, fect such as to warrant us in making 
ese, American Indians, and the attack.’’ 

mitive tribes, fire came in the In the Transvaal, artillery gave only 

var eries, unusual noises, of- trifling support to its infantry; 


for 
lors, and things of that sort, long hours and even for whole days, 


idea being to terrorize the it shelled the presumed positions of 
d continue that terrorism un- the enemy, who gave no sign of life 
vement the attacking troops and held his peace as if he had been 
in close enough for physical compelled to do so. The artillery 
If my knowledge of Biblical ceased firing when it considered its 
s not at fault, Joshua began a task completed. The infantry had 
ttack by trumpet blasts and a_ hardly begun its movement when th« 
of pitchers. batteries ceased firing. At most the 
writers of the last 25 or 50 first line was five or six hundred yards 
x to the World War have from the enemy. A few moments later 
a fashion in their books of the latter began a terrible fire and 
g the combat into certain proved that the result already ob 
such as the cavalry battle, tained was negligible. 
that the cavalry must neces- On the 


egin its fighting first, follow- 


Tugela River and on the 


Modder, tactics of this kind were car 


the artillery phase, and then  pjed out. 
try attack. This creates the In Manchuria, so far from abandon 
n in the eyes of the unin- ing its infantry when it entered on th 
that as soon as the cavalry decisive phase of the attack. the Japan 
s ended, the cavalry has nothing 


» with the fight ; likewise that 
the artillery phase is ended, the 


ese artillery (after Liao-Yang) con 
tinued to fire right up to the last min- 
ute, right up to the moment of the 


has nothing more to do with 


ss hand-to-hand fight, even at the risk of 
t, and that the infantry must 


] 


> a as making victims in the ranks of its own 
ead fighting all alone. If any : P 


: . 3 infantry, as happened several times. 
mpression has been derived, it is cy, OS SSP ' 

erroneous. There are no par- 
phases in a fight in any re- tillery maintains its fire with a grow 


Here is the essential point; the ar 


| sense, but a combination of all ig intensity right up to the moment 
¢ for a common end. when the infantry assaults the enemy 
g our Civil War and during with the bayonet. It is true that 
r of 1870, artillery firing was movement should be covered by fire, 
blast the way for the attacking but if due to some mischance the ar 
, as illustrated by the follow-  tillery should cease fire, the attacking 
of Longstreet to General Alex- troops should keep on. The attacking 
ent just before Picket’s charge infantry should be indoctrinated with 
sburg. ‘‘Colonel, the inten- the idea that, once it starts, it keeps 
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on, even though the artillery fire 
slackens or completely fails. 

As already stated, fire seldom can 
win a battle alone, although it is said 
that the Boer artillery fire won the 
battle of Spion Kop. 

The World War has demonstrated 
the absolute futility of attempting to 
shell troops out of position. It demon- 
strated that, to make movement effec- 
tive, fire must accompany the troops 
in the attack up to the last moment. 
It seems that at Verdun the Germans 
expected to blast their way through to 
the citadel by the overwhelming ar- 
tillery fire, so that the infantry would 
merely have to move forward and oc- 
eupy the various positions. This as- 
sumption by the Germans was not en- 
tirely unjustified, for in Von Macken- 
sen’s offensive in 1915 against the Rus- 
sian fortified positions they had ac- 
complished this. But before Verdun 
they were arrayed against troops of a 
different type, so that when the infan- 
try did advance, it did not find the 
French completely out and no defend- 
ers. On the Somme in 1916, after 
days of shelling that completely 
changed the configuration of the 
ground and blotted out entire trench 
systems, the attacking infantry found 
groups of Germans holding on to the 
front-line trenches. 

It is important, if the principle is 
to be a part of our education, that the 
attacking infantry be indoctrinated 
with the idea that the artillery assist 
them; that it is a means to an end 
and that that end is the enabling of 
them, the infantry, to reach the enemy. 
The infantry should know that the ar- 
tillery has not failed because the enemy 
is found holding on in shelled posi- 
tions, but the infantry should be 
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taught to realize that the co 
tion of the victory lies in th: 
and hand weapons, and that 
has merely made it possible | 
to get in close enough to br 
result about. A proper indoct 
of this principle will be attain:. 
our troops fully understand 
operative functions of all fire av 
not only the hand missile wea; 
more particularly the artill: 
machine guns, and when in | 
latter know their supporting | 
regarding the attacking infant) 

The World War teaches us the { 
lowing lesson on this subject : name) 
that fire superiority must be gained 
a precondition to an advance unless 
the advance is a deliberate surprise ; 
tack, when superiority must be existent 
from H hour, and that this fir 
periority must be maintained to cover 
this advance up to the last moment 
that it is shifted to other ob} 
when the infantry is close enough for 
personal physical combat, which is t! 
final deciding factor; and that onl 
when you have a proper cooperatio! 
between these two agencies do you get 
the best results. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SURPRIS 

We will now take up the sixth pri 
ciple of war, namely, ‘‘The Princip! 
ef Surprise.’’ 

Secrecy of preparations for military 
operations and the concealing of true 
intentions in the execution thereo! 
constitute a powerful factor 
probabilities of success. Sur) 
some form is essential in ord: 
tain the maximum effect with t 
mum of loss. It may take t 


far 


of time, of force, of direction, of fire 
audacity or superority, powe: 


e flex 





nort 
rat 
alit 
er" 
Uy 
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flexibility of maneuver, char- 
veapons, and, in short, any ele- 
‘h serves to frustrate the ene- 
ns and ereates for the assail- 
advantage from which the 
nnot effectively recover. 
.y say that surprise lies at the 
m of all undertakings without 
, varying in degree according 
‘ture of the undertaking and 
cumstances. It starts even 
properties and peculiarities 
rmy and its commanders, and 
those of the government 
y and rapidity are the two 
of this-product and these fac- 
esuppose in the government 
e commander-in-chief great 
and on the part of the army 
sense of military duty. You 
e the greatest of secrecy, but 
rapidity there will be no sur- 
and the converse may be true 


surprise feature plays an im- 
t part in our peace-time prepa- 


ns, in our mobilization, our strat- 
and our tactics. 
e of the most complete and amus- 


surprises in mobilization and 


tegic deployment was perpetrated 
the Bulgars on the Turks in the 


; . 
se of 


' 1912. The Bulgars effected a 


direction, turning the 


kish right instead of the left of 


strategie line as expected. 
nation can never expect to sur- 
ther nations by the fact that it 
paring itself for war. The brief- 
time that it takes to mobilize 
number of troops that can be 
ed may come as a surprise. 
n IIL was surprised by the 
German concentrations in 1870. 
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Generally the fact of preparation is 
of common notoriety among other na- 
tions and the only one surprise that 
ean be perpetrated in connection with 
preparation is the rapidity with which 
it can be effected and the point of con- 
centration. 

Nations should never be surprised 
**It is 
pardonable to be defeated, but never 
to be taken by surprise,”’ 
ick the Great. 

The surprise idea should permeate 


by their own unpreparedness. 


says Freder- 


everything that we do in a military 
way, from the state of preparedness 
right down to actual combat itself. 
The aphorism, ‘‘It pays to advertise,’’ 
in no way, shape or manner, applies 
to the military game. 

We may surprise an opponent with 
our resourcefulness and with our abil- 
ity to accomplish great things. 

In the recent war, America perpe- 
In the first 
place, the passage of the mobilization 
act, opposed, as I recall it, by about 
five or six votes, not only surprised 
Europe but surprised ourselves. The 
shipment of over two million men to 
France without the loss of more lives 
than would probably have occurred in 
a peace-time excursion of the same size 
was another surprise. And the great- 
est surprise of all was the fact that we 
were able to contribute in an active 
way to the driving back of the Ger- 
mans at the second battle of the 
Marne. If no one else was surprised, 
certainly Germany was. 

‘‘The American help took an im- 


trated several surprises. 


portant, possibly a decisive, part in the 
battles waged from the middle of July 
to the end of August, in which we suf- 
fered such heavy losses. The belief is 
general that the 


we underrated 
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strength of the American help, and 
that it 
the summer of 1918 that we perceived 
(Page 2, ‘‘The Battles of 
the Summer of 1918 on the Western 
Front,’’ Hans von Zwehl, General of 
[afantry. ) 


was not until the combats of 


our error.’’ 


‘‘From our previous experience of 


submarine war, I expected strong 


But the 
rapidity with which they actually did 


forces of Americans to come. 


arrive proved surprising,’’ Lu- 


dendorff. 


In a strategical and tactical sense, 


says 


losses are minimized in the same ratio 
as we have or have not surprise in our 
If the two offensive ele- 
and 


movements. 
of surprise are 
rapidity, we have no better illustration 


ments secrecy 
of the possibility of accomplishing it 
and the throwing of that possibility to 
the wind than in the case of the find. 
ing of S. O. 101 of General Lee’s by 
McClellan. 

At Chancellorsville in the Civil War, 
and at Tannenberg in the World War, 
we have two illustrations of strategical 
surprise, both being strategical turn- 
ing movements and the turning column 
arriving and surprising the enemy. 
One of the best illustrations of a tac- 
tical surprise that has happened in 
modern war was at Shiloh, where the 
Confederates caught the Federals com- 
pletely off their guard. 
in a strategical sense, more particularly 


The surprise 


than in a tactical sense, may be ef- 
fected in the direction of the advance. 
An unusual illustration is the arrival 
of the Germans at the west of Metz, 
August 16, 1870. The French Army 


was surprised in its camps to the 


west of the city by the sudden appear- 
ance of the Germans from the south. 
A hostile naval descent, we may say, 
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has absolutely no hope of su 

less it comes as a surprise; n 

sarily a surprise as to the exis 
such an expedition, but surp: 

the point of landing, and w 
superlative of secrecy and ray 
exercised, there can be no su: 
to the point of tactical landing 
past 200 years there have be 

neighborhood of 150 descents 
only two cases have they su 
one by Abercromby in Abouk 
and the other one at Louisburg 
the American 


one of 


Don’t misunderstand this state 


for I desi 


opposed, unless there is secrecy 


mean that a naval 


eolonia! 


ity and surprise, has absolut: 


It 
landing may be effected, but 
the smallest part of it. It is 


chance of success. is true 


away from the shore that counts 


* * * * * > 


Surprise may be perpetrated by 
ceiving the enemy as to the direct 


of the main advance, and one 
best illustrations of this is in 





leon’s Marengo Campaign of 1800. His 


debouchment from the Pass 


Ny 


Bernard unquestionably surprised t 


Austrians, and they were furth 


prised when they found that 


ti 


rec 


umn advancing by that route was ¢! 


main column, as_ they 


Cenis Pass. 


thoug 
merely a demonstration to cover th 
vance of the main forces from | 


In a tactical sense, it is eas 


make surprises effective on ac 
the fact that the surprised has 
time to take counter measures 
told personally by a number 
tured German officers that t! 
surprised in the Meuse-Argon! 
time of our initial kick-off, exp: 


Mt 


we 





The 


fteen minutes later than we 


an believe the statement of 


endorff, he was surprised at 


of our divisions on the 


se may be effected by moving 
vering of darkness with the 
ming at daylight, or concen- 
superior foree by moving 
troops by a series of night 
as was done in the concentra- 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 
ally, it is quite possible at 
perpetrate a surprise by the 
An officer of the 
\rmy, who during the retreat 


pe riority. 


Mons commanded a battalion of 
stated to me that the Ger- 
ere absolutely amazed by the 
and effectiveness of the rifle 
British troops, and he said 

that a copy of a report by a 
ian staff officer had been found 
enting on this subject and stat- 
he thought each British rifle- 

is armed with an automatic 
Maurice in his book, ‘‘Forty 
1914,’’ states: ‘‘The one com- 
our men was that they could 
ot fast enough to keep down 
iy masses which surged against 
and yet they shot so fast that 
ild not touch the barrels of 
fles, and some of the German 
ts say that we had lined the canal 
asses of machine guns, a weapon 


‘ 


ich we were peculiarly ill pro- 


g the World War, surprise in 
me and aceuracy of fire was 
perpetrated, and also sur- 
the effectiveness of it. The 
unquestionably knew of the 
ited attack of the British on 
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the Somme in 1916, but if you can be- 
lieve accounts, they were disagreeably 
surprised at the wonderful effective- 
ness of the British artillery fire and 
the volume of it. At the 
Germans were surprised by the British 
barrage, both by its effectiveness and 
volume. 


Messines, 


In almost every war surprises have 
been effected in the kind and quality 
of weapons. Gas surprised the Cana- 
dians and Moroccans at Ypres; the ef 
fectiveness of the 75 mm. amazed the 
Germans, and the big Bertha astounded 
the world. Every war has produced 
new weapons, or refinements and im- 
provements of old quite unexpected. 
One of the surprises the British had in 
store for the Germans as a feature of 
the Somme offensive of 1916 was the 
tank. The Germans knew of the ex- 
istence of this new engine of war and 
had a fairly good knowledge of its de- 
sign, thanks to the efforts of the spy, 
Mata Hari, but as to its effectiveness 
they were in doubt. 

The greatest surprises in regard to 
weapons is not so much in their nov 
elty as in their powers and capabilities 

The World War has shown that, no 
matter how great may be the surprise, 
the enemy soon finds an antidote. 

STRATAGEMS 

Surprises may be effected as a re- 
sult This 
was done many times during the World 
War. Just before St. Mihiel American 
High Command decided to lead the 


of successful stratagems. 


German authorities to believe that an 
The 


An army 


attack was intended near Belfort 
French authorities assisted. 
headquarters was organized at Belfort 
and a commander and staff sent there, 


offices were rented and the carbon 
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sheets of a plan of attack were lost in 
a hotel. Only three officers knew that 
this was a ruse. The officer detailed 
to command the Army was not even 
aware of the ruse. Some American 
divisions were training in the Vosges 
at the time. 

Just after the St. Mihiel attack, the 
enemy was led to suspect an attack 
from about Luneville. Radio stations 
for two corps and eight divisions were 
set up, reconnaissance parties from 
eight divisions visited the front and 
fifteen tanks appeared on this front. 
This deception also worked. During 
all the operations west of the Meuse, 
we kept up a deception east of the 
Meuse by use “of radio stations and 
telephone conversations. 

The accounts placed in the Richmond 
papers by Confederates while McClel- 
lan was at Harrison’s Landing, to the 
effect that they had two hundred thou- 
sand men in the vicinity of Richmond 
and that Confederate ironclads were 
coming down the river to blow up the 


Federal shipping, had a grea’ 
do with the withdrawal of the 
from Virginia. Not only was 
lan fooled but also his seer: 
agent, Pinkerton. 

We may sum up the entir 
sion of this principle as foll 
should indoctrinate all of o1 
with the necessity for secrecy 
thing that is done, with the im) 
of rapidity as an element in ev: 


that is done, and with the great ; 
vantage to be gained by surprising t} 


One of the most 
things for us to accomplish wi 
indoctrination of secrecy, part 


other man. 


with the unbridled freedom of sp 


and press that exists in this 


It is not at all necessary to i: 


upon the man in the combat 


> § 


Wi 


Taner 


npress 


Zone the 


importance of rapidity, but it is quit 
important to impress upon thos: 

ther to the rear the necessity for rapid 
ity in whatever is done, not necessaril 


rapidity at the expense of effi 
but a happy combination of th: 
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A Calculating Chart 


E. L. Rice 


HIS chart accelerates 
multiplication, divi- 
sion, finding of deci- 
mal and metric equiv- 
alents, 
between different 
units, finding of roots 
and powers; permits 
of multiple opera- 
tions in one, and the 
solving of any prob- 


conversion 


ser sides of triangles, inches in metric 
conversion, horse-power hours, numera- 
tors, the lesser denomination in all con- 
versions, and other functions; two 
curves running from one lower corner 
to the other, the upper curve being 
the eube root curve, which is used to 
obtain cubes and cube roots, and the 
lower curve the square root curve, 
which is used to square numbers and 
to extract square roots. 


riangulation. The accuracy is 
same order as that of a slide 
| the device has the added ad- 
no movable parts, and the 
it freedom from error due to 
The full-sized chart nas a 
commendable feature in that, 
the individuality of the divi- 
ist of the operations may be 
t a glanee, and therefore much 
pidly than ean otherwise be 


LINE DIVISIONS 


Each of the three sides of the chart 
is divided into tenths and hundredths, 
ind the slant side and base of the 
chart are also divided into two-hun- 
dredths. The degrees along the left 
side, under H, are sines of angles from 
6 to 90, and are divided into tens and 
units up to 65. Along the base of the 
chart, under B; the tangents of angles 
from 6° to 44° are given and are di- 
vided into tens and units. The heavy 
black lines dividing each side of the 
chart into tenths are one one-hun- 
dredth wide, and are designated by 
large numbers set in circles. The thin 
white lines run through the center of 
the black lines to the point itself, and 
the edges of the heavy black lines are 
each one two-hundredth distant from 
the point, so that at large number 4, 


hart is divided into four sets 
nes; namely, slant lines, which are 
and may be divisors, angles, 
centimeters, kilowatts, de- 
decimal equivalents, or 
actorial elements; radial lines, 
re also factors and may per- 
ibstantially the same functions 
lant lines; vertical lines, which 

be used as products, dividends, les- 


tion? 
ote S 
hominators 


other 





nical calculations are of growing importance in industry and the mechanical arts, 
le methods for saving time without a sacrifice of accuracy are much appreciated. 
clad, therefore, to present a new calculating chart, together with rules for its use and 
f its application in the various branches of mathematics. 
ustration is a reduction from a 34-inch wall chart which in this larger size facilitates 
x the lines and curves and makes possible calculation at a glance. Copies of the 
be procured from Mr. E. L. Rice, 316 Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 
are: 161,-inch on book paper, 50 cents; on ledger paper, $1.00; 34-inch, $10.00; 
00; 6-foot, $50.00; 8-foot, $100.00. Charts same size on celluloid coated aluminum 
ibove prices.—Eprror. 
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for instance, the edges of the black 
line fall on 395 and 405. 


DIVISION 


To divide, follow the vertical line, 
which is the dividend, and locate where 
it erosses the given sum as a divisor, 
which may be either the slant or the 
radial, and read the quotient upon 
either of the two factor lines; that is 
the is the radial, 
read the quotient upon the slant, and 
if the divisor is slant, read the quo- 
tient upon the radial. Thus, for il- 
lustration, given a simple problem of 
56 divided by 8. Notice the diamond 
midway between large 5 and 6, and 
next to this at the right, the line from 
the 6 point, which is the line represent- 
ing 56. Follow the vertical line from 
this point to where it crosses the slant 
line 8 and notice that it is exactly on 
the radial and therefore the 
answer or quotient is 7 (Fig. 2°). 
Now if you wish to divide 565 by 8, 
simply read a little further over, mid- 
way between the 6 and 7 lines to the 
right of large 5, and read_the quotient 
as 70.6. Thus, the simple rule for di- 
vision is to follow the vertical for the 
dividend to the point of intersection of 
either a radial or slant for the divisor, 
and read the quotient upon the other 
of either the radial or slant. 


to say, if divisor 


line 7, 


MULTIPLICATION 

In multiplication the process of di- 
vision is reversed—that is, the vertical 
is the product and the slant and radial 
are the two factors. It is immaterial 
whether the radial or the slant is used 
for the multiplier, although it is pref- 
erable to read the factor having the 
greater number of digits from the top, 
as the graduations are both wider and 
more easily read by reason of the 
legends at the ends of the lines. Thus 
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in multiplying, all that is n 

to find the intersection of a 

radial representing the two 

and read the product upon 

eal. For instance, 8 radial sses 7 
slant at 56 vertical (Fig. 3 
if there are two digits to eac] 
say 45 times 45, the two e 
upon the line, 
answer is approximately 200 
actly 2025. Now if you have 4: 
plied by 45, perform the ope: 
In the first step 
the given numbers and read t 
uct as approximately 20,400. x 
you ean read the first three dig 
rectly from the chart. In the s 
step multiply the last two digits 
each of the given numbers, that is. 1 
tiply 55 by 45, and read the ans 
as 2475, since you can read 


vertical 2 


two steps. 


three digits correctly and 

that the last digit is 5, because t! 
digit of each of the factors is 5. T 
the last two digits of this seco: 
uct 
digits of the first product, so you ki 
that 455 multiplied by 45 equals 20,47° 
(Fig. 4). That is to say, by the fi 
multiplication the first three digits 
positively determined, and by ¢! 
ond multiplication the last two dig 
are positively determined, so t! 


are the correct fourth a 


combining operations you ca! 
to five digits with accuracy 
chart. 
SQUARES 

In order to square a numb 
either a radial line or a slant 
til it crosses the square root 
the lower curve—and read t! 


on the vertical. For instance S( 


5, follow either the radial 5 or thes 
5 to the lower curve and y lf 
that they cross on this cur\ 

lowing the vertical line throug 
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ntersection the square of 5 
s found (Fig. 7) 

SQUARE ROOTS 
desire to extract the square 
rse the process; for example, 
that you desire to extract the 
‘tt of 25, follow the vertical 
liamond midway between the 
nd 3, 
it curve and read the answer 


to where it crosses the 


on a radial or a slant (Fig. 
ll be noted at this time that 
two different square roots of 
e set of numbers—that is, 25 
2.5 has another root 


root. 
entirely distinet. In finding 
ots, numbers having an even 
the left of the 


point are read on the seale to 


of digits to 
of large 1; numbers having 
number of digits are read on 
to the left of large 1. 
CUBES 
d the eube of a number, fol- 
slant line of the given number 
erosses the eube curve, which 
pper curve, and follow the verti- 
for the Thus, the 
5 is found by following the 
5 until it 
id reading the answer of 125 
vertical (Fig. 10). Do 
extract the cube 
radial. Either 
lial or the slant can be used for 
re and square root, but not for 


answer. 
crosses the cube 


line 
to cube or 


reading the 


and eube root. 
CUBE ROOTS 
be roots, separate the number 
ips of three digits to the left 
cimal point, and if the left- 
up has three digits, then fol- 
tieal line on the seale to the 
large 1 until the vertical 
e eube curve, and the slant 


hart 809 


gives the answer; if the left-hand 
group has two digits, locate the verti- 
the seale to the 
large 1; if there is but one digit in 
the left-hand group, the vertical line 
is located between zero and the 1 lin 


to the left of large 1. 


eal line on left of 


HIGHER POWERS 


Numbers can be raised to higher 
powers by combinations of the square 
curve and the cube eurve. For ex 
ample, to raise a number to the sixth 
power, follow the slant of the number 
to the eube curve, follow the vertical 
from this point to the top, then fol 
iow the radial from this last point to 
the square curve, and follow the verti 
cal to the top, where the answer may 
he read. 
RIGHT TRIANGLES 


In trigonometric ealeulations this 
chart solves practically any problem 
that can be solved after a year’s study 
of trigonometry, and the solution is 
much more rapid. A simple rule to 
remember in right triangle calculations 
is that the vertical is the lesser side and 
the radial is the greater side, and the 
the line 
through the intersection of the vertical 
end the radial (Fig. 20). It 
noted that at the left of the chart, 
under H, there is a series of gradua 
tions 


angle is read upon slant 


will be 


indicating degrees (sines), and 
at the base of the chart, under B, there 
is another set of graduations in de- 
crees right 


caleulations, those under H are used if 


(tangents). In triangle 
the hypotenuse is involved as a given 
or desired quantity, and those under 
B are used when the base is involved, 
When both 
the base and hypotenuse are involved, 


and the hypotenuse is not. 


the graduations under H are used, and 
the angle read is subtracted from 90 
to obtain the angle included between 
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The Calculating Chart 


the base and hypotenuse of the given 
triangle. It makes no difference which 
two sides of a right triangle are given; 
first observe which is the greater and 
which is the lesser side, follow the 
vertical of the lesser until it crosses 
the radial of the greater, and the slant 
line, through the point of intersection, 
gives the angle. If the angle is de- 
termined from the H scale, as described 
above, it is the angle between the base 
and hypotenuse of the triangle; if de- 
termined from the B scale it is the 
smallest angle of the triangle. If the 


angle is given and the greater side 1s 
given, follow the radial of the greater 
side until it crosses the slant of th 
angle, and the vertical will give you 
the lesser side. For example, given 3 
base of 4 and an altitude of 3, find th 
smallest angle of the triangle; follow 
the vertical 3 to where it crosses the 
radial 4, and follow the slant from this 
point to the seale at the bottom of th 
chart, since in this problem the bas 
of the triangle is involved, and 
angle is found to be approximately 3’ 
(Fig. 21). 
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OBLIQUE TRIANGLES 

In the solution of oblique triangles, 
if a side and its opposite angle are not 
eiven, break it up into right triangles 
and solve. If a side and its opposite 
angle are known, follow the slant of 
the angle to where it meets the verti- 
cal of the opposite side and locate the 
radial through this point; then each 
angle will intersect its opposite side on 
In this solution the 
the 
and the angles are always read’ under 
the H seale, because from 
these angles are the only functions that 


this same radial. 
verticals always represent sides, 
geometry 


have the same ratio as the opposite 
sides. For example, given an oblique 
triangle having one angle of 40°, an- 
other of 60°, and a side of 50 opposite 
the last given angle. Since you know 


two angles, find the third by subtract- 


ing the sum of 40° and 60° from 
180°, which is 80°. Now follow the 
60° slant to where it crosses the 506 


vertical line, follow the radial through 
this point to where it crosses the 40° 
slant, and read the vertical through 
this last point to obtain the side op- 
posite the 40° angle; this side will be 
found to be approximately 37. Now 
follow along the same radial mentioned 
to where it crosses the 80° slant line, 
and the vertical through this point 
gives the side opposite the 80° angle; 
this last side will be approximately 57 
(Fig. 25). 
CONDENSED RULES 
ARITHMETIC 


Slant and radial 
lines are factors; vertical is product. 


MULTIPLICATION 





Either factor may be multiplier and 
the other multiplicand (Fig. 3). 
Division — Vertical is dividend; 


either slant or radial may be divisor 


Calculating 





Chart 
and the other slant or radi 


(Fig. 2). 


tient 

Facrorinc—Lines _inters 
the vertical are its factors 
are determined at a glance | 
the eye down the vertical. | 
however, is now useless, as ad: 
subtraction of fractions ari 
glance without the necessity 
the L. C. M. or G. C. D. 

Fractions—Common fractions py 
erably read with vertical as 1 
radial as denominator, and 
quotient or decimal equival: F 
1). 

Addition Subtraction—Ri 


decimal equivalent on slant, an: 


and 


subtract decimals (Fig. 6) 

Multiplication—Follow slant throu 
intersection of vertical numerator ai 
radial denominator of one fract 
square root curve, and follow 
from square root curve to intersect 
of slant from other fraction ; read pro 
uct on vertical. Square root 
transfers decimal from slant to 1 
and thereby multiplies the two « 
(Fig. 27). 

Division—Follow slant of 
fraction to base of chart and 
from there to intersection of slant 
mal of divisor; read quotient on rad 

PROPORTION—T he 
tremes intersect on the same vert 
(Fig. 5). 

INTEREST—Months given, read 6! 
of year; thus 4 mo. equals 2 6, 9! 


means and 


equals 2.5/6. Days given, read ver" 

eal of number of days over inters 4 
of 365 radial. This deter 

slant. Follow slant until it intersects 
radial of rate of interest. Follow ver 

cal from this intersection t 

back on radial to slant of given s 

Fig. 29 


tion 


Read answer on vertical 
CONVERSIONS—Read lowe! 





square 
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ater number on vertical, and 
or lesser num- 
over eonversion factor 


nomination 
lant 

thus, days on vertical and 
slant through intersection of 
nd radial eenversion factor 


and 
ts and powers read directly 
are and eube curves. Either 
slant is factor in square roots 
vers. Slant only is eube root 
7 to 12). 


Powers—5th power: read_to 


,NnD PowErs—Square 


curve twice and then to root 
6th power: to eube and then to 
irve (Fig. 13). 7th power: to 
curve, then to square curve, and 
8th power: to cube 
to square curve, and to root line 


» root line. 


ALGEBRA 
Resolve fractions as in multiplica- 
tion and division of fractions and re- 


olve equations as in proportion. 


GEOMETRY 
CIRCLES, SPHERES—Read circumfer 
ence on vertical and diameter on slant 
over radial w line (Fig. 15 

AREA oF CircLE—Radial 
square curve, then up vertical and 
down radial to slant x line; answer on 
vertical from w (Fig. 14 


radius to 


TRIGONOMETRY 
RicHt TRIANGLES 
side, radial is greater side, slant is 
angle. Read B angles if base is in- 
volved as given or desired quantity, H 
angles if hypotenuse is involved, H 
complementary angles if both base and 
hypotenuse are involved. 
always the greater side. 
than altitude under 45°, 
45° (Figs. 20 to 24). 
OBLIQUE TRIANGLES—AIl angles and 
their opposite sides intersect on the 
same radial; angles under H are read. 
If side and opposite angle are not 
given, break into right triangles (Figs. 


25 and 26). 


Vertical is lesser 


Hypotenuse 
Base greater 
and lesser over 


D 








Notes from the Chief of Infantry 
Programs and Schedules 


REQUENT opportunities are given 
the office of Chief of Infantry to 
examine programs and schedules of 
training issued by commanders of In- 


fantry units. Most frequently the 
documents of this character coming in- 
to our hands are of the type denomi- 
nated training ‘‘programs.’’ Some of 
them are excellent, good and 
some, we regret to say, are poor. 

A copy of Training Memorandum 
No. 15, issued by the Commanding Offi- 
cer, Third Corps Area, under date of 
December 30, 
ceived. 


some 


1922, was recently re- 


This memorandum so coincides with 
the views of the office of the Chief of 
Infantry on the subject of Programs 
and Schedules of Training in general 
that it is quoted below in full and re- 
commended for thoughtful study. 


PROGRAMS AND SCHEDULES OF 
TRAINING 


1. Some of the programs and sched- 
ules of troop training recently received 
at these headquarters are unsatisfac- 
tory and indicate a lack of understand- 
ing of the reasons for using both 
programs and schedules and of the ne- 
cessity for differentiating between 
them. This memorandum is intended 
to eradicate misconceptions and to as- 
sist in simplifying and standardizing 
the training in this command. Special 
attention is invited to paragraph 5, 
Training Memorandum, No. 13, and 
paragraphs 13 and 14, General Orders, 
No. 5, these headquarters, current 
series, which define programs and 
schedules. Commanding officers will 
require these references and this 
memorandum to be read by all officers. 

2. Programs are the necessary means 
of describing the objects of training, 
standards of proficiency to be attained 
and the scope of training in the dif- 
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ferent subjects. They p. 

method by which higher « 

furnish their requirements ; 

to subordinate commanders 

vide the total training tim: 

iods or phases for the acco: 

of the instruction of the 
units. They provide the sta‘ 
responsibilities of all comm 
connection with training. 

3. Schedules are the necess 
of providing an analytical 
instructors and the analysis 
training subject for instruct 
means of schedules subordi: 
manders express their method 
ing out the requirements giv: 
programs of higher comma: 

4. The higher commander 
scribes the minutiae of sch 
the lower units of his con 


eroaches upon the prerogatives and r 
+ S | } 


sponsibilities of his subordin 
enumeration by superior co! 


cle 
A 


of the detailed duties and inst: 


required of subordinate con 
is neither necessary nor desir: 
initiative of the junior is 

direct ratio to the amount 


prescribed by the senior. A reg 


commander should command | 


battalion commanders and 

his four company command: 
talion and company comman: 
be made responsible for the t: 
their units. 
right to learn leadership and 
of men by experience. Ad 
guidance will furnish the 

corrective action in cases of e! 
senior has the right and ob! 
make frequent inspections to 
whether or not a given p 


being followed in an intellig 


progressive manner by th 
The attention of higher co! 
ean better be devoted to the | 
their units than to the prep 
schedules prescribing the tim 
jects of company instructio1 

5. Programs should be ma 
regiments and similar and 


Younger officers | 


rent 


; y 

In 
landers 
fing 0 


(SU 
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s for periods or phases of methods of accomplishment to his 
and by battalion commanders captains. 
r periods of one or two 7. Schedules are normally issued 
Programs should cover the only for companies, but should also be 
to be taught in a definite published for any organization being 
period but the time necessary trained as a unit. They should cor- 
proficiency in the subjects respond to that of a school which pre- 
the function of the subord- Tibes the details of courses. Sub- 
jects mentioned in the program of a 
superior need not necessarily be in- 
eluded in the junior’s schedule if the 
latter’s organization is proficient in 
such subjects. A company schedule 
which lists the subjects of instruction 
in general terms indicates that the com- 
pany commander has little knowledge 
of the exact divisions of subjects and 
small understanding of the methods of 
instruction. Schedules should be made 
to assure that instruction is conducted 
in each subject in the proper order 
with no omissions or repetitions. Such 
general items of instruction as ‘‘Close 
integral units is attempting Order Drill’’ or ‘‘First Aid’’ almost 
o Whishe aueek eneeme, always indicate a poor company com- 
and infringing upon the mander. The subdivisions of any sub- 
¢ others. ‘Tteeaherdineta cam. 20% should not be taught at the momen- 
should have the proper prin- tary option of the instructor but should 
training explained to him and be scheduled previously and specifically 
the opportunity to practice for a certain hour. The officer who 
If he is not allowed and re- ‘kes his men to the drill ground with- 
to be responsible for the train- out a definite outline of the exact por- 
s own command he will not be of the general subjects or SARE UC- 
to develop into the broadened, #2 to be followed during each drill 


enced officer necessary for higher period not only does his men an in- 
nd justice but also is not performing his 


i 


mmanders. The regimental 
need be published only to 
s and separate companies. 
s which specify the subjects 
int of time to be devoted to 
ject of company instruction 
the company commander of 
ide which should be allowed 
ey destroy his initiative and are 
to that fundamental military 
that each commander be al- 
command his own unit and be 
esponsible therefor. A _ regi- 
or battalion commander who 
‘ts to command personally his 


Programs of battalion com- obligation to his government. 
inders must be based upon a higher ® 


and should be perhaps slight- : 
specifie than that of the regi- R. O. T. C. Units of the Fourth 


commander. Being held re- Corps Area 
for training of his command HE CHIEF OF INFANTRY 


egimental commander the bat- 
ommander should state the 
required and give his con- 
ipervision to the methods em- January and February. He found the 
his company commanders. interest and spirit of the units all that 
commanders who fail to ac- could be desired. Financial and moral 
opportunity should be told help was being given to the units by 
when and how they are at 
(hey should, however, be 
results. The major should 
the standards to be attained am extent never heretofore afforded 


ld leave the details and and scarcely hoped for. The 4th Corps 


visited a number of R. O. T. C. 
units in the 4th Corps Area during 


the school authorities and by the citi- 
zens in the neighborhood of the units 
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Area is especially fortunate in having 
such R. O. T. C. units as the Citadel, 
at Charleston, S. C.; Clemson College, 
at Calhoun, S. C.; Emory University 
and Georgia Tech., at Atlanta; and 
Wofford College, at Spartanburg, S. C. 
The Chief of Infantry in his recent 
visits to these schools found them all 
in a healthy condition and doing their 
share in the development of the Na- 
tional Defense scheme. All of these 
colleges have glorious war records and 
seem determined to prepare themselves 
to outshine former records for citizen- 
ship building and National Defense. 


® 
The Infantry School 


Y the erection of permanent brick 

officers’ and noncommissioned offi- 
cers’ quarters and steel hangars for 
athletic and recreational purposes and 
for storehouses, the housing and other 
living conditions at the Infantry 
School are being greatly improved. 
The present laundry, post exchange 
and commissary facilities at the In- 
fantry School are probably not sur- 
passed by those at any other post in the 
Army. 


® 


National Guard and Reserve 
Officers’ Class 

ANUARY 31, eighty-one National 

Guard officers and eighteen Reserve 
officers completed a three months’ 
course at the Infantry School. Six of 
these officers have been authorized to 
remain an additional month for in- 
struction along with the classes of 
Regular officers. It is expected that 
the return of these ninety-nine officers 
to their organizations will be an im- 
pulse for increased efficiency of the 
Infantry. It is hoped that the ap- 


propriations for the coming fiscal year 


will enable larger classes of ° ] 
Guard and Organized Reserve offiror 
to attend the Infantry School n: 
It is the determination of the | 
Infantry to maintain the hig! 
ard of instruction given to these classes 
To do this with the decreased instr 
tional 


Vear 
te 
Stang 


A 


force alloted to the Infantry 
School for the coming year will pro! 
ably require that the dates of com 
mencement of the various courses fo; 
Regular officers and for Nationa 
Guard and Reserve officers be spa 
about a month or more apart. T!} 
will probably result in the next ei; 
of National Guard and Reserve officers 


going to the Infantry Schoo! about 
March 1 of next year. 
® 


Return of 8th Infantry 


NE battalion of the 8th Infantr 

returned to the United States 
and was stationed at Fort Moultri 
Charleston, S. C., in May, 1922. 1! 
remaineder of the regiment return 
February 7, 1923, and was give: 
royal reception at Savannah, Ga. T! 
citizens of that city turned out t 
man, woman and child, and remained 
out all day welcoming the enlisted mer 
and officers and their families. Th 
regiment, less two battalions, will 
stationed at Fort Sereven, which 1s 
the mouth of the Savannah River, 1|* 
miles from the city of Savannah. Th: 
hearty reception given by the citizens 
of Savannah to the 8th Infantry wil 
do much to console the regiment {0 
loss of many conveniences that the reg 
ment had in Germany due to 
greater purchasing power of ou! 
in Germany than in the United States 
It is felt that the well-known sout! 
hospitality of the citizens of Savanna! 
and Charleston is a continuing bes 


mone} 


eri 
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ind not a temporary enthusi- 
1e 3d Battalion of the 8th In- 

be stationed at Fort Moultrie, 
‘on, left Savannah the night of 
y 7-8, and disembarked at 
ton February 8 and there 
to the very good barracks, offi- 
uarters and noncommissioned 

quarters at Fort Moultrie, 
s about 30 minutes’ ride by boat 
harleston. 


The 8th Infantry presented a very 


fine appearance during its parade in 


Say 
avi 


lI 


the r 


he 


ah and is undoubtedly one of 
‘st Infantry regiments. While 


viment is going to be hampered in 


raining facilities due to lack of 


tahla 


grounds adjaining Forts 


Sereven and Moultrie, yet it is felt that 
the initiative of the regiment, combined 
with the helpful spirit of the citizens 
f Savannah, will largely overcome the 
deficiency in training facilities, and 


the maintenance of the present 


high standard of training of the 8th 


@) 


How to Become a Good 


Recruiter 


HE following extract -was taken 


ir 


ry 


f..y 
ul 


l 


ma page of The 160th In- 
Guardsman. It should prove 
to us in the Infantry. 


following cardinal principles 


» training of recruiters are given 
as an ald in developing new represent- 
alives 


\ 


appea 


his I 


i? 


He 


recruiter must have a pleasing 
ince and must carry sincerity in 


inners, 


must be a man of active 
ments, 

must not be shackled with 
bad or otherwise. 

must have good address and 


tlemanly in manner. 


5. He must be ever alert and be will- 
ing to be taught. 

6. He must approach his prospects 
boldly and with confidence, for any- 
thing in the nature of a servile attitude 
is fatal. 

7. Above all he must know what he 
is offering from A to Z. 

8. It is only the recruiter who holds 
up his head that can make an impres- 
sion on others. 

9. Every word or act either with his 
prospect or in general conversation is 
an advertisement either for or against 
the National Guard. (In our case, the 
Infantry. ) 

10. All talks should be either on the 
opportunities for enlistment or talks 
that lead up that subject. 

11. Avoid arguments. They only 
establish a dividing line between the 
recruiter and his prospects. 

12. As soon as an application for en- 
listment has been secured, show due 
gratitude and bid your applicant good 
luck and good-bye. Time is valuable 
and you must be out after other appli- 
cants. 

13. Never let a prospect or anyone 
else discourage you. 

14. All things yield to the will of 
the determined recruiter with confi- 
dence and courage. 


I 


Play the Game, Infantrymen! 


HE Professor of Military Science 

and Tactics of an R. O. T. C. In- 
fantry unit located at a large univer 
sity in one of our most important cities 
has inaugurated a plan to assist Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve officers in 
their military studies. 

The plan makes available the mili- 
tary equipment and personnel at the 
university and, with the cooperation of 
the institution, warm and well-lighted 
rooms for conferences are furnished. 

The idea is excellent and shows a fine 
sense of duty and a broad conception 
of the policy that should actuate all of 
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our officers whereever they may be 
stationed. 

Others may be doing the same con- 
structive work. If so we would like 
to hear from them. This is not a case 
where ‘‘what we don’t know won’t 
hurt us.’’ It is a ease of what we don’t 
know will do us no good. 

Among the many truths made evi- 
dent by the reduction in the commis- 
sioned strength of the Infantry, we are 
impressed every day by this—that the 
Infantry machine must be made to hit 
on every cylinder. 

Let us know what you are doing for 
the service of National Defense. 


® 
Detail of Officers to Attend Civil 


Educational Institutions 

ANY officers have asked to be de- 

tailed to pursue courses at Civil 
Educational Institutions under the pro- 


doubtedly other ambitious 
looking to improve their val 
service, are thinking along 
line. It would be gratifyin; 
Chief of Infantry if all Infa 
could be afforded such an opp. 
Unfortunately this is not possi 
numbers of Infantry officers \ 
be detailed as students, all « 
schools, including service scho: 
Army, Foreign military sch: 
Civil Edueational Institut 
limited to 280. For the prese: 
fore, in order to best meet th 
of the service, only those Infant 
cers will be detailed to tak 
at Civil Educational Institutio: 
services are desired for a defin 
pose, such as details as instruct 
the Infantry School, The Tank 
and the Military Academy or to 
them for a special line of work 
with Dey 


nection Infantry 


visions of the Act of June 4, 1920. 


Un- 


D 


25th Infantry Range Practice 

The 25th Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Alexander J. MacNab led the 
8th Corps Area and probably the en- 
tire Army in target practice for the 
season of 1922. 


projects. 


The machine-gun com- 
panies of the regiment qualified 100 
per cent of their men as marksmen or 
better. The rifle companies attained 
the remarkable average of 96.1 per 
eent. Of the 838 men in the regiment 
only 33 failed to qualify and many of 
these were near the dividing line. Ser- 


geant Crowell, Company ‘‘L,’’ made 


the high individual score of 319 points. 





Sanit 
By 


Varied Ground 


vy Report and Reply 


. A. Richardson, Sanitary In- 


pector. 

Office Quartermaster, Post 

Hospital, Ft. Logan, Colo. 
Company hogpens located on 


rly sloping bank of the creek, 


west and south of this Depot 


ree 


groups, viz: south, middle 


th groups. 


south group of seven pens 


middle group of eight pens 
itterably filthy and in most 


nsanitary condition, both as 


is the life of the hogs and as a 


to the welfare of the inhabi- 

this Depot and its immediate 
ment. The interior of these 
{ red 


ide and immediately in front 


pig 


with old bones and litter 


house proper are always 


ed with manure, in which the hogs 

The hogs present a most un- 
ippearance and by their surli- 
temper and fatigue demonstrate 
hey are troubled and harried not 
their environment, but also by 
ms of flies which are breeding 


s group of pens. 
lhe north group of pens is quite 
ud dry throughout, and the pigs 


; 


rate 


tion 


their contentment and 
by activity, pleasant de- 


and general cleanliness of 
‘here are no flies present in 
ip of pens. 


1S 


recommended that these 


aked clean of bones and litter, 
to be burned and not merely 
heaps, and the interior of the 
properiy graded and drained 
This would guarantee a 


eS, 


full financial return and benefit to this 
Depot and to the hogs themselves. 
R. A. RIcHARDSON, 


Sanitary Inspector. 


lst Inp. 


From: O. Q. M., Ft. Logan, Colo., 
August 23, 1918. 

To: The Commanding Officer, this 
Depot. Returned 

1. This office learns with deep re- 
gret that decent hogs must pine and 
fret and lose their chaste and classic 
beauty because some man neglects his 
duty. A sense of confidence misplaced 
offends a hog’s aesthetic taste and 
every effort should be bent to keep 
him happy and content. 

2. The undersigned is pleased to 
learn that this inspector did discern 
the difference in looks and style be- 
tween the hogs so coarse and vile with 
manners surly and uncouth, in all the 
pens extending south, who not the least 
resemblance bore to porkers of the 
Q. M. Corps (whose pens are farther 
to the north, as in above report set 
fourth). These animals so slick and 
fine, the pink of excellence in swine, 
display upon their radiant features 
the happy looks of grateful creatures. 
The Quartermaster pigs alone main- 
tain this high and lofty tone, and their 
appearance fresh and fair betokens 
kind and loving care. 

3. The fact is not so widely known, 
though in this letter clearly shown, 
that making their surroundings cleaner 
will greatly change a hog’s demeanor, 
although the fact is likewise true that 
in the Army there are few expert 
enough in their profession to rightly 
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read a hog’s expression. To tell just 
where the trouble lies by contemplation 
of his eyes or by the wrinkles of his 
snoot might stump the average recruit. 
I: has been claimed that hogs will 
thrive amid surroundings that would 
drive an animal of lofty pride to early 
death and suicide; that while his belly 
is kept full, he thinks this cleanly stuff 
is ‘‘bull’’; that with plenty in the way 
of eats his cup of happiness is complete. 

4. As these opinions seem to vary 
concerning what is necessary to elevate 
the moral tone within a hog’s peculiar 
zone, it is most strongly recommended 
that hogs in future be attended by men 
expert in reading faces, who can at 
once detect the traces upon the mourn- 
ful physiog of any poor disgruntled 
hog that leads to mental irritation or 
poreine trouble or vexation. 

5. Psychology is thus combined with 
physiognomy refined, and just a touch 
of the occult might help the ultimate 
result. Tis thought the man in charge 
should be a keen and competent M. D. 
Who but the Medical Department 
could have of knowledge such assort- 
ment? Who but a graduate of college 
could have so vast a store of knowl- 
edge? The truth is, we have no such 
store of learning in the Q. M. Corps. 

6. The main consensus of opinion 
pertaining to the hog’s dominion, which 
is perhaps not far amiss, appears to be 
like this: That in spite of scientists’ 
lore a hog remains just as before. He 
makes a picturesque display (when 
viewed from far enough away). His 
grunt is musical and clear (providing 
you are not too near). He smells 
serenely sweet and clean (if proper 
distance intervene). But notwith- 
standing speculation and philanthropic 
meditation, and theories of dema- 
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gogues, most hogs will still 
just hogs. 
C. A. Sturm 
Captain, Quartermaster ¢ 
* * . 
The Doughboy 
Here on the page across from 1 
There stands a stalwart ma: 
His pose is careless, bold, and 
For he’s a Doughboy you ean s 
A fearless fighting man. 


He is none of your human chat 
This rugged soldier man, 
But of that breed who stand the ¢ 
And meet grim Death with eyes t! 
laugh, 
This lithe young infantryman 


He is the wheelhorse in a fight 
This Long-Tom toting man, 
And though we josh him for his plight 
As he mud-crushes through the night 
He is our honor man. 


Without him, we should win no wars 
And I’m a cavalryman, 

Who loves to rag him till he roars 

About the lightness of his chores 
When Mars calls forth his cla 


JACK WADI! 
* * * 


settied tl 


The Germans have definitely 
Ludendorff lost the war. But the prospects 
for deciding who won it are as remote a 
ever.— Life. 

i a 


Old-Time Stuff 

HE EDITOR: 

Sir: 

See (One of the students o! Wol 
ford College, the other day, in looking 
through the archives of the Calhow 
Literary Society, a society founded b) 





the students about 1857, found an old 
blank-book containing quite a numbe! 
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ral orders of the 6th Military 
with Headquarters at Charles- 
(., during the years 1814-1815. 
f the documents are General 
Martial Orders and some of 
lite interesting and laughable. 
an order : 


Haddril, 
Office. 
December 2, 1814. 


BATTALION ORDERS 


Battalion Court Martial of 
which Capt. Creyon of the So, Ca. 
State Troops in the U. 5S. service 1s 
President, held at Haddril’s Point, 1st 

1814 was arraigned *‘ “4 
The Court then proceeded to the 
f James Blann a private in Capt. 
Creyon’s Company on the following 
charge and specifications—Charge Ist. 
‘onduct unbecoming a soldier. Speci- 
fieation Ist. That he the said Jas. 
Blann and John Moore went on Satur- 
day evening the 26th Nov. 1814, with- 
out the limits of the Camp, and there 
did beat and abuse one another to the 
great injury of the service. To which 
charge and specification the prisoner 
plead guilty. 
The Court after mature considera- 
on find the prisoner Jas. Blann guilty 
as charged and sentence him to drink 
one pint of salt water and to ride the 
wooden ten minutes. The salt water 
to be drank while on the wooden horse. 
The Major confirms the two last sen- 
tences and orders them to be carried 
into immediate execution. 
By order 
JOHN BUCHANAN, 
Adjt. Bat. 


order quoted above happens to 
Battalion Order, but there are 
others—Brigade and General 
One order sentenced a man 
goosed’’ 10 minutes, another to 
n a “‘piquet’’ for four minutes. 
GeorGE R. F. CornisuH, 
Captain, Infantry. 


Army Regulations 


HERE has been such a demand 
- for the Regulations 
aye) that the Book Department of 
the U. S. Infantry Association has de- 
cided to undertake the publication of 
such a book. 

The text will include everything of 
interest to the individual officer and 
that pertaining to the administration 
of an organization. It 


Army 


will exclude 


those pamphlets pertaining exclusively 


to Staff Departments, which has no 
application to the individual and to 
the organizations of the Army. 

The book is planned as follows: 

1. It will include those pamphlets 
of Army Regulations that have been so 
far published and distributed to the 
service which include matter of inter- 
to the officer and the 
administration of organizations. 

2. It will inelude all of the live para- 
graphs of the old Army Regulations 
corrected and posted up to date which 
cover ground as indicated in 1, above. 

3. There will be a complete index of 
all the which will 
greatly enhance the value of the book 
and make the text more available. 

4. The book will be a volume of 
about 600 pages of the same size and 
formation of the old 
tions. It will be bound in 
cloth. 

5. The whole will make an Army 
Regulations up to date, of which but 
few copies are in existence in the serv- 
ice at the present time. 


est individual 


subject matter, 


Army Regula- 


durable 


The task of preparing the copy for 
this new book extended over a 
period of several months and the task 
of getting it into print will consume at 
least two months. It is contemplated 
that the book will be ready for distri- 
bution about May 1, 1923. 


has 


The price 
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will be about $3.00 per copy. If those 
who desire a copy of the book will file 
their order now it will help us to esti- 
mate the requirements and meet the 
demand. It is an expensive under- 
taking and we do not want to go into 
it on any more extensive scale than 
taay be necessary. Your order will be 
filed and the book shipped to you on 
the day it comes from the binders. 
* = * 


Take one reckless, natural-born fool, two or 
three cupfuls of bad liquor, and one fast, 
high-powered car. Soak fool in liquor, place 
in new car, and let go. After due time re- 
move from wreckage, place in black box and 
garnish with flowers.—Tragedy Recipe. 


Examinations for Regular Army 
FINAL examination for ap- 
pointment of second lieuten- 
ants in the Regular Army un- 
der the provisions of Army Regula- 
tions 605-5, will be held in the United 
States, and in the Philippine, Ha- 
waiian and PanamaCanal Departments, 
the week commencing June 25, 1923. 
This examination will be open to all 
classes of eligibles to fill vacancies in 
the Infantry, Field Artillery, Cavalry, 
Air Service, Quartermaster Corps, 
Ordnance Department, Chemical War- 
fare Service and Finance Department. 
Information relative to this exami 
nation may be obtained at any mili- 
tary post or station or at the head- 
quarters of the department or corps 
area in which a candidate resides. 





A two-fisted, hard-knuckled son of the 
streets was haled before the Judge of the 
Juvenile Court. 

“So you were the boy that smashed Sam 
Welkin’s nose, are you?” questioned the 
Judge. 

“Yes, sir; I done it.” 

“You mean you did it,” said the Judge. 

“No, sir,” persisted the boy emphatically, 
“I done it and I done a good job, too.”— 
Printers’ Ink. 


Army Stamp Collectors 
HERE follows anothe: 








officers of the Army in! erested 
in the collection of posta 
stamps : 
Brig. Gen. H. H. Bandholt: 


Col. W. G. Fleischauer, Lieut 
Van S. 
nandez, Maj. W. E. Mills, Maj. J 
Jacobs, Maj. C. S. Hamilton, 

W. Elliott, and First 
Hixson. 


Lieut 


“You say that this man 
against you?” demanded the judge 


has grud 


Chamberlain, Maj. P. \. Her 


“Yes, your honor,” replied Bill the Beggar 


“When I was blind he useta steal th: 


from my cup, and when I was a cripple he 


run down the street with my box of 
“Anything else?” 
“Yes, your honor. 


Once when I s dea 


and dumb he shot off a firecracker underneat 


me.”—American Legion Weekly. 


* ~ * 
Hawaiian Advertising 
ANPY New Year. Musa-s! 
the Shirtmaker speaking 


eause for Hanpy New Y: 


this time sent nice calendars 
Pretty g 
Musa-shiya I say so. Also man) 
coming now for shapping this plac 


inside this nortice. 


shirtmake, dry good cloths many ki 


sell also goor thing for make baby dres 


up and boy. Musa-shiya sha 
obscurably 
many person finding by nice 


which are following: 


small also locating 


HOW 

If forget to finding Musa-shi\« s! 
after arrive there look 
King Street makai Ewa go 


FINDING SHAP 


how gol 


rest attention of Fish Market. After 
arrest, pass away for River |)ut no! 


there. 
place. 


O Hanpy New Year. 


Musa-shiya shap between this 
Goor sign say so for stoppas' 


o 





Foot <oldier’s Guide 
~\ the Foot Soldier’s Guide the 
I} Book Department of the In- 
Association 


fantry believes 


has produced a valuable ad- 
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the subject of the Infantry Pack. 
excellent 


The 


illustrations show him just 
how to do it properly. 

Folded in the back of the booklet 
and attached to the inside of the back 


cover is a large chart, dimen- 































































































sions 11” x 15” which shows 
in detail the lay-out of the 
Foot Soldier’s equipment for 
This 
been most carefully prepared. 


Each 


seale, the article itself being 


inspection. chart has 


drawn to 


article is 


used as copy in the process. 


The illustration accompany 


ing this article is a very much 
reduced cut of the 
drawing, and even with this 
great 


original 


reduction 
wonderfully well. 

The 300k 
prepared to furnish this ex- 
cellent booklet to individual 


shows up 


Department is 


officers, organizations, schools, 
etc., in such quantities as may 
The price for 
single copies is 20 cents each. 


be desired. 
A substantial reduction is 
made to organizations, 


schools, ete., where quantity 





to up-to-date military literature. 
It is a handy little booklet that fits 
the pocket and contains all the infor- 
that the individual soldier 
needs for Company Inspeetion. 
Chapter 1 is the text Training Regu- 
lutions No. 50-90. 
Chapter 2 is that part of the Infan- 
Drill Regulations covering the 
y of Company Inspection. 
ter 3 contains all the informa- 
it the soldier man requires on 


lots are ordered. 
Se © 2 

Recruiting Sergeant: You say you held a 
naval position in West Virginia during the 
war. Didn’t know the Navy had any activi- 
ties in West Virginia. That's a little far 
away from the sea. 

Applicant for Enlistment: You see, sir, I 
was a mine sweeper. 
— 


Vegetable Bin for a Company 
Stockroom 
order to provide means to dis- 
pose of the sacks of potatoes, 
onions, apples, ete., 
necessary in the company 


that are 
stockroom 
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the following bin was devised for Co. The inch boards should be (resgeq 
**T,”’ 12th Infantry. on all sides and the bin painted on the 
The bin is eight feet long, two feet outside. Any company mech; 
high, and twenty-eight inches wide and make such a bin. 
is divided into four equal compart- The advantages of such a 
. & are 
ments. many. 
It is so constructed that the vege- cs atelii 
: ; It saves vegetables, is neat a 
tables longest in the bin are the first : 
. Sanitary. 
used. By referring to the end eleva- . 
: ty It provides a method whereby the 
tion it is seen that the floor slopes to : ’ 
vegetables longest in the bin are first 


the front and that there is a slanting 
board above the doorway that prevents 
any pressure on the door and regu- 
lates the flow of potatoes, ete. 

The door, which is placed in the It affords easy access to the veg 
lower front of each compartment, is tables and saves time for the busy 
sereened with fine mesh wire that keeps K.- P. 


used. This insures that no wastage rx 
sults as is common in a bin that can 
only be opened from the top. 


out flies and yet affords ventilation. It affords ventilation and keeps th: 
The door can be raised and hooked vegetables from sprouting. 
back so that it will be out of the way. It raises sanitary reports. 
The bin is raised about a foot from It saves space. 
the floor and the K. P. provided with a It assures order instead of chaos in 


stool, so that it is very convenient to the stockroom. 
reach the vegetables. 

The bottom framework and the legs 
are made of two by four’s. The rest 


Do you think I shall live until I’m ninet 





doctor? 
of the bin is made of one inch boards, How old are you now? 
the wider the better. mgs GE 
‘ , Do you drink, gamble, smoke, or have you 
The top is fitted with four close- any vices of any kind? 
fitting lids to allow the sacks to be No. I don’t drink; I never gamble; | loa! 
emptied into the bin and then closed ‘™0king: in fact, I haven't any vices 
ae Well, what do you want to live anoth 
until time to refill. fifty years for? 
VEGETABLE BIN 
amt” 
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The soldier 
] ad much o’ learnin’ and they’s 
few things 1 know, 
e always had to knock around 
e had my row to hoe. 
me is never mentioned in the 
papers of the day, 
For | never did a blessed thing to 
boost myself that way ; 
But I sure can keep ’em steppin’ when 
it comes to black an’ white, 
For I’m there when Uncle Sammie 
says he wants me for to fight. 


[ helped him down in Cuba and the 
Islands saw me too, 

When I got my share o’ Moros for the 
old Red, White, and Blue; 

| hoofed it on the border and I crossed 
the Rio Grande 

When we made that chase in Mexico 
a-huntin’ Villa’s band. 

Then they used me in the Argonne 
when the pie was all for Fritz, 

And I’m here to tell the world for 
once I got my share o’ hits. 


So remember tho’ it’s over and it’s 
peaceful-like once more, 

That there has to be some reg’lars to 
prevent what’s gone before. 

So while education never came to help 
me on thru life, 

My folks they taught me to defend my 
country in a strife; 

An’ when I’m lookin’ toward the West 
an’ see my settin’ sun 

I hope my Maker’ll grasp my hand 
and say to me, ‘‘ Well done.’’ 

+. 7 + 


Several members of the women’s club were 
chatting with a little daughter of the hostess. 
“I suppose you are a great help to your 
mamma,” said one. 
_ “Oh, yes,” replied the little miss, “and so 
is Ethel, but it’s my turn to count the spoons 
today after the company is gone.” 
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First Aid to Radio Receiving Sets 

SHORT time ago there was 

placed on sale at Fairfield air 

intermediate depot, Fairfield, 
Ohio, a number of radio receiving sets 
at $7.50 each. I purchased one, and 
for the benefit of those who have had 
trouble with theirs will you kindly 
publish the fact that great success can 
be obtained by adding to it a detector 
and 2-stage amplifier and a tickler, to 
change it from the ordinary primary 
and secondary to a regenerative cir- 
cuit. The hook up is to lead from the 
detector connection posts on the set to 
the detector tube, feed back through 
the tickler and from the detector to 
the amplifiers, thence to phones or a 
loud speaker. 

With this hook up and a single (7 
strand) antenna on my quarters at 
Camp Meade, Md., I have picked up 
Baltimore, Washington, Newark, New 
York, Springfield (Mass.), Schenec- 
tady, Troy, Buffalo, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, Davenport (Iowa), St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Louisville and At- 
lanta. The detector and amplifier re- 
quire the usual 6-volt ‘‘A’’ battery 
and the small ‘‘B’’ batteries. How- 
ever, the concerts and lectures come in 
clear and loud on this set and just as 


efficient as on sets costing up to three 
and four hundred dollars. 


Senator Reed Assails Germany 
ENNSYLVANIA’S Soldier 
Senator uttered some plain 
Meee Old-fashioned truths on the 
floor of the Senate the other day in his 
discussion of the French occupation of 
the Ruhr. 
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Senator Reed’s plea was that Con- 
gress and the American people should 
not forget their Allies. He declared 
that America is forgetting her own 
dead when she wastes sympathy on 
Germany simply because France has 
levied execution for the reparations 
that are rightfully due her. He said 
in part: 


For many days in the Chamber we 
have heard expressions of sympathy 
with one side or the other in the pres- 
ent European crisis. We have heard 
perhaps more expressions of sympathy 
with the Germans than with the 
French. I think these questions ought 
to be looked at from the standpoint of 
the American, not the pro-French, not 
the pro-German, but the pro-American, 
and I believe there is a distinct pro- 
American policy which should be fol- 
lowed, not only in the debate here, but 
in the actions of our Administration. 

There is a tendency among a cer- 
tain group of people to take pains to 
show pity for the criminal who has 
met justice. We find people in Amer- 
ica who are inclined to send flowers to 
murderers and to forget the victim and 
the crime which brought that mur- 
derer to his present pass. They com- 
plain of the rudeness of the warden to 
the imprisoned convict and they never 
think of the victim of that convict’s 
crime. 

That is what we are in danger of 
doing now in our discussion of this 
crisis on the Ruhr. We are forgetting 
what it was that brought Germany to 
her present pass. We are forgetting 
why the French have found it necessary 
tu invade that district. We are forget- 
ting what those Germans have done to 
bring themselves into the predicament 
in which they find themselves today. 


WHY THIS SYMPATHY FOR GERMANY? 


Why the sudden outburst of sympa- 
thy for one of these two nations? Why 
was it that in 1914 we did not break 
out with a similar outburst in favor 
6f the Belgians? Heaven knows, the 
country was invaded with fire and with 


sword, and not merely the th: 
Their country was invaded in 
violation of a treaty to wi 
country was a party, and yet 
not raise our voices in this f: 
sympathize with the Belgians, | 
invaded. 

Northern France was devas! 
churches, its homes, its fields 
orchards laid waste, but som« 
sympathy did not break into ' 
way it has been doing here in recep; 
days. All the laws of nations were d 
fied when those people let loose th 
poison gas at Ypres and we sat quiet 
We did not break into voice as 
doing now at an invasion tha! 
attended by murder and disre: 
international law. 

The women and children at Lil] 
were deported by the invader and sent 
off in practical slavery to work in Ge: 
man factories, and somehow thie Se 
ate remembered then that it was Amer 
ican and it managed then to con! 
expressions of sympathy. 

When our German friends wit! 
whom we were at peace saw fit | 
pedo the Lusitania and hundreds 
Americans had their shrieks of agon: 
stifled with the gurgle of death as the: 
sank into the Atlantic Ocean, somehow 
we managed to stay neutral, and w! 
in God’s name can we not stay neut! 
today when retribution is coming t 
those murderers of Belgians 
French and Americans? 

What is it that drags us to tl. 
now to protest because Germany lias t 
pay what she has promised to pa) 
Why should we suddenly grow 
lin in sympathy because the murderer 
is called upon to expiate his crim: 

There is talk about the unborn chi 
dren of Germany having to pay thes 
reparations. There is not a man or Ww 
man or child who hears my voice a! 
this minute who will not be dead long 
before the American people have ceased 
to pay what they have to pay as th 
result of German violation of interna 
tional law. Do we forget tha 
we get maudlin in sympathiziiy with 
German taxpayers? 


when 
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-3 FOR AMERICA’S DEAD 


not speaking my own senti- 
own private views alone. I 
m speaking as the men who 
France would speak if they 
in the Chamber; I think I 
ing as the men who died in 
ould speak if they could utter 
iwht today. I tell you, Mr. 
we are forgetting our own 
en we begin to waste sympathy 
Franee has levied execution 
reparation debt. 

President, there was a default, 
here was a default, in the rep- 
payable by Germany; clearly 
no intention on the part of the 

ins to pay these reparations. The 

ho swaggered in in 1914, 1915, 
| 1917 now whines because he 

Every bully whines when he 
Are we going to allow our- 

be deceived by that? 
talk did we hear of unborn 
ons of French when in 1916 
1917 the Germans thought they 
going to win and their experts 
usy ealeulating what was the 
ost in franes they could make 
e pay, and what was the utmost 
that they could make Great 
tain pay, and what was the last 
that they could squeeze out of 
great nation of ours which they 

chtily envied? 

Did any of the Germans stop to 
think about the unborn generations of 
American children whom they then 
proposed to tax? If they did, their 

ices did not reach our ears. There 

sympathy shown them for what 
posed to do to us. 

of all the lost arts that civili- 

s deprived of today, including 
of tempering copper and the 

various arts of glassworking that are 
dead and that have disappeared from 
civilization, there is no art which is 
dead today that is so much missed as 
e art of minding one’s own business. 
It has fallen into disuse. 

We have forgotten how to mind our 
own business. But in that, if we can 
revive ‘hat art, lies the true American 
We 


th 
il 


. 
policy 


This is not our concern. 


said we did not want reparations: 
therefore, we are not a creditor. We 
need not show a pro-French sympathy 
if we prefer not for any reason, but, 
for God’s sake, let us not sympathize 
with the murderer. Let us stand off 
and let France collect her debt if she 
can. 

We are told there are starving Ger- 
mans in the Ruhr district, but by whom 
are we told it? By a German com- 
munique. If German official announce- 
ments of current events are truthful 
today, it is the first time since 1914 
that they have been truthful, and we 
need not get excited about the French 
starving the Germans until we have 
some better evidence of it than a state- 
ment from Berlin. 

Our policy should be, and again I 
say it, our policy should be to mind 
our own business, particularly now 
when our ally and our comrade on the 
battlefield is trying to get no more 
than has been promised to her. 

* * * 


Month by Month 


HE EDITOR: 

I have taken to watching for 
get the JouRNAL with increasing 
interest during the last year, not only 
because of the stuff you have been 
printing, but because of the way in 
which you have been printing it. Each 
month brings some sort of a cute little 
surprise. Actually it is a pleasure just 
to look at the JourNaL these days 
from the cover straight through to the 
back page. Even the advertisements 
are so smart and attractive that I 
can’t help reading them, while the read- 
ing matter is dressed up in a fashion 
that catches the eye with every page. 
Your latest departure in paper and il- 
lustrating makes the JourNAL just 
about 100 per cent perfect in appear- 
ance. Around my house, we are so 
proud of the JournaL that we stick 
it right out on the parlor table where 
everybody can see it. 
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Maybe you can improve its appear- 
ance still more, but I doubt it. Any- 
way, all I ask is that you keep up 
your present lick. 

Yours truly, 
A CHARTER MEMBER. 
* o * 


An Appreciation 

N his relief from command of 
the 28th Infantry, Colonel 
heen tiuguet issued the following 
memorandum to the officers and en- 
listed men of the regiment: 





I wish to express to all of the officers, 
warrant officers and enlisted men who 
were assigned to or attached to the 
regiment during the four years that I 
had the honor and pleasure to com- 
mand it my deep appreciation for the 
splendid cooperation extended by 
them. 

There is no honor greater, to me, 
than commanding the 28th Infantry 
and my close acquaintance and associa- 
tion with the members of the regiment 
makes it very sad for me to relinquish 
command of the regiment and to cease 
to be a member of the famous First 
Division. ADOLPHE HUGUET, 

Colonel, 28th Infantry. 


Back Numbers 


UR stock of certain back num- 
bers of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
: is exhausted. Members who can 
spare any of these copies will, by for- 
warding them to the Association, help 
us to complete several volumes which 
we have been requested to furnish. The 
following numbers are needed: Febru- 
ary, 1922; March, 1922; April, 1922; 
July, 1922; August, 1922; October, 


1922 





g trae’) 
We eae 


7 > . 
The Trophy Fund 
HE Infantry Trophy fund 


nears the goal for which we 
are striving. The total amount 





required for the trophy and 
for all the medals that a: 
awarded in connection with ‘he ty. 
phy is about $4,300. T 
amount contributed, as will b: 
low, is $3,664.07. This leaves som 
$636.00 yet to be raised for the pyr. 
pose. A number of the regime: 
signified their intention to add to ¢} 
small contributions they have sent 
but even when this is done there wi 
still be a deficit. In many pla 
where a number of Infantry officers 
are on duty no contribution has been 
forthcoming. It is estimated that th 
reason for this is that no one officer 
has taken it upon himself to look afte: 
the matter. We feel sure that any of 
ficer would contribute 50 cents or a 
dollar to the project if it were brought 
to his attention in a personal way 
Here is where an officer may be | 
service to the Infantry by constituting 
himself a committee of one to look 
after this proposition at the plac 
where he may be serving, a R. ©. T. | 
Unit, Reserve Officer Headquarters 
National Guard Headquarters, ete 

Those regiments and companies that 
have not yet contributed should attend 
to the matter and send in their contri 
butions. Let’s everybody get busy and 
clean up this proposition by the first 
of April! 

The following shows the status o! 
the fund as we go to press: 


Previously acknowledged $3,521.98 
>} eee 107.46 
27th Infantry (Additional) 19.1 
Officers, R. O. T. C. University 
of Nebraska ........ 8.01 
Officers, Massey Military School 2.50 
Col. James Ronayne ..... 2.00 
Major F. E. Uhl 2.00 
Major T. H. Elsom . 1.00 
| RS eS hee 664.07 





Editorial 


infantry for the Garrison of 
Washington 

HERE are no arguments against 
the desirability of the plans 
advaneed by the War Depart- 
r the enlargement of Fort 
Virginia, to accommodate a regi- 
Infantry in addition to the 
and Field Artillery garrison 

ow stationed at that post. 
first place adequate protec- 
the national capital must be 
given first consideration in any scheme 
This may be 
\ost economically accomplished by tak- 
ng advantage of the existing plant at 
Fort Myer. There is plenty of ground 
for the construction of bar- 
racks for an Infantry regiment, plenty 
drill spaces available in the present 
reservation without the addition of an- 
ther square foot to it, and the exist- 
ng sewer, light and road system can be 
connected up with the new project at 

a minimum cost. 

There Infantry regi- 
ments housed in temporary barracks 


national defense. 


are several 
that are giving way to the ravages of 
time. They must be replaced in the 
near future with permanent construc- 
tion which should be located at stra- 
tegie points. 

The half million dollars asked by the 
War Department is surely a small 
premium for the insurance policy on 
the seores of millions that the Govern- 
ment has invested in its national plant 
un the City of Washington. 

There are other things besides out- 
r that might endanger the 
ent establishment. A _ great 

tion might make the presence 
cdequate foree of organized and 


disciplined soldiers quickly available 
for service the very essence of safety. 
Again an outbreak of mob violence is 
not entirely without the realms of pos- 
sibility. 

The proposal does not involve an in- 
crease in the military establishment, 
which strength has been decreed by the 
Congress. It is merely the proposition 
of providing proper housing facilities 
for a regiment of Infantry, that must 
be provided for in the near future, 
and in the process, placing it where it 
will best work in with the plans of 
national defense. 

It is to be hoped that the Senate 
will restore the item in the Appropria- 
tion Bill and that it will remain there 
when that the 
conference. 


measure comes from 


The Road Hog 
HE outstanding feature of our 
public highways today is that 
gq lowest form of life 
the ubiquitous road hog. 

You find him sneaking up on your 
right side; holding the center of the 
road, preventing you from passing; 
speeding along on the wrong side of 
the road; stopping suddenly in front 
of you without any warning; turning 
in all sorts of peculiar places with no 
signal of his intention to do so; and 
doing all manner of things to take the 
joys out of motoring. 

The road hog ranges all the way from 
the Snippy Ford to the Arrogant 
Packard. In spite of all the laws and 
traffic regulations, safety weeks, and 
other expedients designed to curb his 
activities he goes merrily along caus- 
ing the death each year of nearly as 
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animal 








many people as we lost soldiers during 
cur participation in the World War. 
Why does the Road Hog roadhog? 
Is it pure meanness, cussedness and 
deliberate intention? The answer will 
be found deeper in our national life 
than it appears on the surface. It is 
a lack of that old-fashioned thing that 
our mother called manners. And after 
all, manners are merely the graceful 
way of living up to the Golden Rule. 
They are the oil between the edges of 


the gears of social intercourse that 
makes the great human machine run 
smoothly. 

Manners, courtesy, politeness are 
even more important behind the 


driver’s wheel than they are in the 
drawing room. He who observes them 
here will never be classed as a Road 
Hog. 


Discrimination Against Retired 
Officers 

HERE was a time years ago 
when an officer of the Regular 
<2) Army could look forward, 
after thirty or forty years of service, 
to living in modest comfort and po- 
sition on his retired pay. This as- 
surance was about the only material 
attraction the service had to offer. Be- 
yond this, it was a question of whether 
or not a man liked the military life 
enough to forego advantages which fell 
to the lot of his contemporaries in civil 
life. 

Today, he no longer has even that 
slender assurance. On the contrary, 
he knows that unless he is one of the 
few fortunate enough to retire in the 
grade of major general, he cannot hope 
te live on his retired pay alone. Few 
of them are able to accumulate any 
substantial means during their serv- 
ice. The result is that most of them 
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must look forward to the n 
supplementing their pay aft 
ment. Nor is this an easy 
the average retired officer to 
ings of a kind that they ca 
few, opportunities still fewer 
striction of these opportunit 
cordingly, disproportionate], 
ing to the retired officer’s fut 
The recent proposal on t! 


the House of Representative: 


hibit retired officers from ent 
employ of any concern that « 
ress with the Government 
nothing short of disastrous 
officers as a whole. In th 


analysis, there are few activiti: 


do not do business either d 
indirectly with some branc 
Government. As an extrem: 
the proposed action would | 
retired officer from entering 
ploy of a newspaper which 


an occasional recruiting advert 


from the Army. | In effect, 


ferece the retired officer to idlen 


time when he is most in ne 
ployment. 


Zeal in protecting the int 


the Government is a 
thing in any public officer. 
the protection of government 
are proper legislation—but 
necessary to legislate for su 


tion against a specific class? Ar 


laws which protect the (: 
against improper dealings 0! 
of a citizen equally applicab!: 
cient to protect it against 


dealings on the part of a ret! 


cer who is to all intents and 
a private citizen? Somel 
serve the Government’s needs 


bar one class of citizens in f: 
of the other classes? 
Is there anything about th: 


com 





sel 





Be 
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ation of army officers, active 
that leads to the belief that 
ss trustworthy in their deal- 
the average business man? 
e of faithful service to gov- 
iterests, is it reasonable to 
the retired officer would turn 
| seek an opporunity to deal 
ith them? People who have 
army officers and who know 

no desire for extra legal 
against sharp practice on 


ng that some people seem 
s that the army officer is a 
the United States, first, last 
s, and as such is entitled to 
break with his brother citi- 
ause he happens to be of the 
is willing to devote a life- 
service to the country in re- 
, more or less precarious exist- 
no reason why he should be 
by law of an equal chance 
Government no longer has 


his services, 
® 


The American Plan 

\N FRANCISCO. has appar- 

ently solved one of the big 

problems in economies by the 
‘American Plan’’ which has 

operation there for more than 


The building trades situation had 


reache dj 


? 


ihe point where there was noth- 


ng done. People could not af- 


embark on construction proj- 


's under the conditions that pertained 


the 


Employ 


orkey 


Y 


whole activity stagnated. 
continual strife between the 
and Empluyees. For the 
was “‘as much as we can 
he employers it was ‘‘as lit- 
‘an foree the workers to ac- 


cept.’”’ There was a war on every 
jeb. 

The rules and regulations imposed 
by the trade unions were such that 
they became unbearable. They put a 
premium on waste and added so ma 
terially to the cost of construction that 
the man who really wanted to build 
bis own home dared not embark on the 
project. 

Here are some of the rules and reg- 
ulations that were imposed prior to 
the adoption of the ‘‘ American Plan’’ 


A rule of the painters’ union limited 
the size of the brush a journeyman 
could use. 

A rule of the bricklayers’ union 
limited the number of bricks a journey 
man could lay in.a day. 

A rule of the electrical workers’ 
union limited the number of ‘‘outlets’’ 
to be installed in a day. 

A rule of the reinforeed conerete 
workers’ union prohibited the bending 
of steel rods by machinery. (In bend 
ing by hand, only one at a time could 
be bent; while in bending by machin- 
ery several could be bent at the sam 
time. ) 

A rule of the roofers’ union forbade 
the asphalt heater starting work be- 
fore eight o’clock. In practice this re 
sulted in the rest of the crew loafing 
for a half or three-quarters of an hour 
until the asphalt was heated. 


The substantial people of the City 
finally took the situation in hand and 
an industrial Association was formed 
to put an end to the whole proposition. 
Then came the institution of the Im- 
partial Wage Board composed of the 
Catholic archbishop, a well-known at 
torney and a prominent business man 
—three men of the highest standing in 
the City. The declared object was the 
establishment .of a standard living 
wage for the workers that was fair to 
them and fair to the community. 
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Extensive hearings were conducted. 
Both employees, employers and the 
Citizen who pays the bills were given 
hearings. Upon the testimony thus re- 
ceived the board fixed and promulgated 
a wage seale for each class of artisans 
of the Building Trades. This scale, 
having the backing of all concerned, 
has been enforced for two years and 
walking delegates are today a drug on 
the market in San Francisco. The 
worker knows what he is going to get 
for his day’s work, the employer knows 
what he must pay for a job, and the 
man who foots the bill knows what his 
home is going to cost him before he 
goes into the proposition. The board 
has abolished all the old-time restrictive 
rules and regulations of the unions. 





They have gone further and 
apprentice schools which gi 
prentice more practical t) 
three months than he could 
the old system in a year. S 
ful have been these ex; 
schools that the system is 
tended to embrace all the a 
the building trades. 

The plan is a success. ( 
work in San Francisco has 
by leaps and bounds. Th 


compares favorably with wag 


other sections of the United 


states 
Whether or not it is fair finds t 
answer in the fact that the Plasterer’: 
Union, one of the strongest in th 
has adopted it by a vote of three ; 
one and is now operating under it 


D 


Replacements for R. O. T. C. 
Due to expirations of tours of duty 
and close proximity to the top of the 
Foreign Service Roster, a considerable 
number of Infantry officers are to be 
relieved from duty with R. O. T. C. 
units at the termination of the present 


school year. It is 


understood that 


about 36 field officers and 26 captains 
and lieutenants fall within this cate- 
gory. The office of the Chief of Infan- 
try has now under consideration the 

: question of replacements for these of- 
ficers, and the orders for same will be 
issued as far ahead as it is practicable 
to do so. In accordance with the pol- 
icy adopted, Corps Area Commanders 
and the Commandant Infantry School 
have been called upon for recommenda- 
tions of officers for the details. 





S 





National Guard Department 


Sell Your Outfit 


you ever given a few min- 
of your time to these 
‘How does my outfit stand 
munity?’’ ‘‘Is it something 
home folks are proud of?’’ 
command the eivie pride of 


: questions which should oe- 
minds of every National 
n. For, the welfare of any 
rganization is dependent upon its 
ty standing. And, the crea- 

its community standing de- 

upon who? YOU, the individ- 


(,uaras! 


thes don’t make the man’’—only 
s appearance is changed. Let’s con- 
ert this time-honored proverb to our 
‘‘equipment don’t make the 
pany.’’ It only furnishes the ap- 
ranee. All the ‘‘issues’’ ever made 
annot get for your outfit the pride of 
the home folks; or build for it a place 
the civie and social life of the com- 
It’s the man in the uniform 
the man who is a snappy soldier and 
landles himself and equipment with 
ersonal pride and radiates company 
pirit that sells the National Guard to 
your people, and builds an enviable 
standing in the community for it. 

Who is this man? It is YOU. 

No matter how large or small the 
ommunity in which your organization 
is stationed, the citizens are prone to 
like to see their local institutions show 
up to best advantage when the cccasion 
arises—just human nature. But, they 
are just as prone to forget when those 
who manage them are satisfied to slide 
along in the same old rut. They evi- 
dently forget entirely when there is 
nothing about the institution to com- 
mand their interest or appeal to them. 

Don’t let your organization get into 
the rut. ‘‘Sell’? your outfit to the 
home tolks by your personal pride in 
it. Make it a ‘‘Live’’ institution in 
your community—and eivie pride and 
social prestige is yours. 


wh US¢ 


munity 


Remember—IT’S YOU, the individ 
ual guardsman, who must deliver th 
goods to sell your outfit. 

The above is an Editorial from the 
Sound Off the official organ of the 
Florida National Guard. It is good 
siuff—progressive and constructive. 

The units of the Guard located in 
Jacksonville have evidently taken this 
advice to heart fer they have sold them- 
selves to the people of the City in a 
most substantial way. 

The City Fathers of Jacksonville 
have voted a donation of $2,500.00 to 
the Company Funds of the six com- 
panies stationed in the City which 
makes an addition of $416.66 to each 
of the Funds. This donation is from 
the people’s money and it is safe to as- 
sume that the contribution was made 
with the consent and approval of the 
entire community. 

It is asserted without fear of con- 
tradiction that any National Guard out- 
fit in the service that can produce, 
make good, and sell itself to the com- 
munity will receive the hearty and 
substantial support of the community 
the same as has 
Jacksonville. 

The future is in your hands—De- 
liver the goods. Sell your outfit to 
your community. Make it indispen- 
sable to the community. 


® 


been accorded in 


Recommendations 

T a conference held in November 
at Ninth Corps Area Head- 
quarters the Adjutants General of the 
eight States comprising that Area 

adopted the following resolutions: 
(a) That officers of the Organized 
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Reserve Corps be authorized to be as- 
signed to National Guard units at their 
request. 

(b) That, as a condition precedent 
to their receiving their commission, 
graduates of the C. M. T. C. be re- 
quired to serve a certain length of 
time in the National Guard. 

(c) That Armory drill pay be au- 
thorized for attendance at a limited 
number of parades of a patriotic na- 
ture or of local public interest. (This 
has recently been authorized). 

(d) That the Regular Army per- 
sonnel on duty with the National Guard 
be authorized an increase of the per 
diem allowance during visits of In- 
struction. This per diem allowance to 
conform to the amount now authorized 
by the new pay bill. (Allowance has 
been increased). 

(e) That a more liberal provision be 
made for the pay of officers of the Na- 
tional Guard, especially in sparsely 
settled regions. 

(f) That the same pay for marks- 
manship qualifications and for the 
necessary specialist ratings be allowed 
for enlisted men of the National Guard 
as are allowed in the Regular Army. 
(Militia Bureau has recommended 
legislation to this end.) 

(g) That officers of the National 
Guard be allowed pay for the time 
spent in instructing their men on the 
target range. 

(h) That the Headquarters Com- 
pany of a regiment be authorized five 
officers, so that the various specialists 
may receive proper instruction. 

(¢) That, as soon as a State is au- 
thorized to raise an organization, the 
State be authorized to draw the au- 
thorized equipment for that organiza- 
tion, so that units may be properly 
equipped upon being Federally recog- 
nized. 

(j) That the ‘‘franking privilege’’ 
be authorized for the State Military 
Department. 

(k) That the Federal Government 
help in the matter of ‘‘selling’’ the 
National Guard to the Public. (A 
very important matter. The Militia 
Bureau is working along this line.) 
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(1) That brigade and di 
quarters be authorized as 
per cent of the units compr sing y q 
headquarters have 
recognized. 

(m) That the term ‘ 
structor’’ of a state be d 
and that a ‘‘Liaison Offic 
thorized to be detailed to h Sta 
for the purpose of acting the 
sonal representative of the Ad 
General of the State and of the Of 
in Charge of National Gu: Afi 
at Corps Area Headquart: 1 
has just been authorized 

(n) That at least one 
ticularly instructed in the u 
matie weapons and auxilia 
detailed to each State. 

(0) That the utmost effort 
to furnish animals to mounted 
ganizations, so that the s 
morale of those organizatio 
retained and they may be p 
structed in their necessary 

The Militia Bureau ree st 
value of equitation in maint 
morale of mounted organi: § 
for the present fiscal yea 


been 


propriation for forage and hostiers was } 
so limited that ‘WO increase cou k 
authorized in the issue of ils 1 } 
the National Guard. 

For the next fiscal year the H 
Appropriations Committe 
clined to follow the policy adopted las q 
year, #1. e. that of curtailin ; 


mounted units but the Senate Com 
tee added to the sum propos 
House Committee an ite 
million which (if aecepted 

ence) will permit the addit 

2400 animals to the number | 
hand in the National Guar 


® 
Pennsylvania National Guard 


N a report to Governor Wm. ' 
Sproul, of Pennsylvania c|osing | 





year of 1922, Major Gener»! Wm. | 
Price, Jr., Commanding the 2sth D ’ 
sion, Pa. N. G., gives a very «lear ale 
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tement on the Pennsylvania 
sard. 

rt is too long to be quoted 
General Price’s conclusion 
be so passed over. 

eved the esprit de corps of 
lvania National Guard has 
higher than it is at present. 
m and cheerful cooperation 
fficers commissioned in the 
ctor not to be discounted 
ring the results accom- 
| such effectiveness and effi- 
he Guard may now have at- 
ie entirely to the unselfish 
loyalty to their State of its 


I 

Nominate a Member 
arnestly believe that the 
ity of the material that is 
ided in the National Guard 
t of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
to warrant us in soliciting 
eration to inerease the mem- 
the Infantry Association and 
e number of readers of the 

the National Guard. 

a large number of officers 
terested in the JouRNAL who 
. word from a friend to con- 

that they should come into 


end of the Department we 
ided a nomination blank. It 
ed that you detach it; fill 
per portion and send it to 
vhom you believe may be in- 
[f you will do this we feel 
our goal of 10,000 readers 
lized in a very short while. 
ent reeeived from subserip- 
INFANTRY JOURNAL is put 
e magazine for its improve- 
; just a question of funds. 
ve have the better we can 
}OURNAL and the better read- 
you will get each month. 


Every company of Infantry in the 
National Guard should be a subscriber 
to the INFANTRY JOURNAL the same as 
they are in the Regular Army. The 
expenditure of the Company Fund or 
allowance for this purpose is perfectly 
legitimate and proper. Give your or- 
genization the advantage of the Jour- 
NAL on the table in the reading room. 

It is requested that you turn to page 
351; tear out the nomination blank 
and nominate a brother officer for mem 
bership in the Infantry Association 
Do it now. 

I 


The 145th Carries On 
HOSE who doubt the interest of 
the National Guard in their mili 

tery work have but to note the ar 
rangements being made by the 145th 
Infantry of the Ohio National Guard 
for their Annual Inspection. Major 
Albert T. Rich has been detailed to 
nake the Inspection. On receipt of his 
orders to do so he communicated with 
the regimental commander. To perfect 
the details of the arrangements Colonel 
Conelly has called a meeting of the 
officers of the regiment for Sunday 
January 14, at the Grays Armory, 
Cleveland, where they will have an 
opportunity to meet Major Rich and 
receive such instructions regarding the 
Inspection as may be necessary. In 
order that the affair may not be all 
business, arrangements have been made 
for a Saturday night dinner at one of 
the big hotels of the city and a theatre 
party at Keith’s. Every officer is to 
bring his wife and the bachelors are 
expected to provide themselves with a 
lady for the oceasion. Following the 
theatre party there is to be an informal 
reception at the Armory. 

Regiments of the National Guard 














that de sueh things are bound to be a 
big success. There is nothing that will 
do so much to build up the esprit de 
corps of an organization and keep 
everybody interested in the work. 
Captain Fred During, Infantry, is the 
Regular Army Instructor on duty with 
this splendid organization. 


® 
North Carolina Guard 


T is proposed in a bill just intro- 

duced in the General Assembly to 
raise the National Guardsmen’s pay 
for armory drill to fifty cents per 
armory drill, provided men shall not 
be paid for over sixty drills per year. 
Under the same bill company com- 
manders would be paid $200.00 per 
year, and lieutenants belonging to or- 
ganizations and supply sergeants $100.- 
00 a year. * * * This will by no means 
pay men adequately for the service 
rendered, but it will do something to- 
wards evening up their losses. It has 
become trite to observe that the world, 
ever since the war, has been in a state 
of upheaval. Even in North Carolina, 
far removed from the centers of con- 
fusion, there has been more disorder 
within the last four years than in the 
preceding ten. Again and again 
troops have been mobilized for riot 
duty, strike duty, or the protection of 
criminal courts. Officers and men have 
lost weeks from their regula. work 
and have undergone all sorts of dis- 
comforts and inconveniences to pro- 
tect the peace and order of tne State. 
The average citizen doesn’t realize it, 
but it is a fact that to call out an un- 
disciplined organization in a time of 
crisis is to inflict upon the community 
to which it is sent a danger greater 
than any sort of mob. Nothing is more 
horribly dangerous than a crowd of 
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men armed with modern » 
without sufficient trainin 
them instantly responsiv: 
especially, without sufficient 
enable them, in a erisis, to 
word of command. * * * N, 
authorities agree that the « 
by which military men may 


to be instantly responsive to th: 


of command is the close or 


* * * It is invaluable for mai: 


discipline, and discipline is 1 


requisite for an organizati: 
most dangerous operations ar 
be against mobs. That 


boys get in their armory drills 


iS 


more they get of it, the bet 


will be able to handle any 


that calls for troops. * * * Ey 


the Guard is drilled the Stat: 


safer, not only from foreign 


and mobs, but also from the Guard 
This additional protection is well 
worth paying for, especially w 


self. 


vided for in this bill. 


® 


ns } 


S 


hen 
payments amount to more than is pr 


Honorary Membership in 


National Guard 


HE 152d Infantry, India: 
ional Guard has adopted a uniqu 
plan for keeping the commu 


terested in the various 
stationed throughout 


number of the influential 


the city are taken into the Comp: 
Honorary members and preset 
a handsomely engraved certifi 


membership. Many of the lea 
zens of the State have ace: 
membership and express the! 
being highly honored with 
are taking more and more 
the National Guard units 


the Stat 


a 


nitty 


' 





+} 


Na 














that 
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she selves belong to them. The 
worked by Major Albert T. 
or Instructor, Indiana Na- 
rd. and it will doubtless be 
many other units through- 
National Guard service when 
the ze the advantages of it and 
tige that it gives the Company 
Community. The plan will go a 
long ; towards solving many of the 
problems that now confront the Na- 
tional Guard. 


® 


Legislation Enacted by Congress 
Affecting National Guard 
Since February, 1922 

MENDMENT of See. 5, N. D. A. 
A regarding eligibility of WNa- 
nal Guard officers for General Staff 

Amendment of See. 37, N. D. A.—re- 
garding issuance of commissions in 
Officers’ Reserve Corps in same grade 
as held in National Guard. 

Amendment of See. 67, N. D. A.— 
providing for payment of subsistence 
and rental of quarters of sergeant- 
instructors from National Guard ap- 
propriations. 

Amendment of See. 81, N. D. A., 
so as to provide for detail of three 
embers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
or the National Guard for duty in the 
Militia Bureau. 

Amendment of See. 99, so as to pro- 
vide for the pay and allowances of 
officers and enlisted men of the Na- 
tional Guard while attending military 
service schools from the time they leave 


} 4 . . 
home stations until their return there- 


to, 

Amendment of See. 110, N. D. A— 
prescribing the rate of pay, duties and 
number of armory drills for enlisted 
men of the National Guard. 


Amendment of See. 110, N. D. A., 
sc as to make quarterly payments to 
National Guard for armory drill pay. 
—(Act of Sept. 22, 1922.) 


@ 


Enlistment of Minors in National 
Guard 

RECENT ease has been passed on 

by the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New 
York in which a minor, enlisted in 
the National Guard, sought to obtain 
his discharge on the ground that he 
was under 18 years of age at the time 
of his enlistment. 

The Appellate Court denied the ap- 
plication, and in so doing it overruled 
the finding of the State Supreme 
Court. 
decision were as follows: 


The points covered by the 


(a) The right to order the discharge 
of an enlisted man after Federal re- 
cognition has been extended to the unit 
of the National Guard of which he is 
a member is conferred by the Gover- 
nor of the State in certain specified 
eases, which includes’ enlistments 
under 18 years of age. Under these 
provisions the Governor may order the 
petitioner’s discharge but the defend- 
ant (in this case the organizat:on com- 
mander) without such authorization 
cannot issue it. 

(b) The petitioner, having fraudu- 
lently misstated his age, is estopped 
from obtaining his discharge on his 
own application. This proceeding is 
brought by the petitioner, not by his 
parents. There is no claim that his 
parents are now seeking or at any time 
have sought his discharge. 

(c) The Supreme Court of the 
United States has expressly held that 
the enlistment of a minor under the 
statutory age, without the consent of 
his parents is not void but merely 
voidable, and that in no event will it 
be set aside on the application of the 
minor. In the case referred to the 
Supreme Court said: 
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This provision (requiring parents’ 
consent) is for the benefit of the parent 
or guardian. It means simply that the 
Government will not disturb the con- 
trol of the parent or guardian over 
his or her minor without consent. It 
gives the right to such parent to in- 
voke the aid of the court but it gives 
no such privilege to the minor. 


® 


National Guard Junior Units 

N the Ninth Corps Area there has 

developed an idea with respect to 
the National Guard that is worthy of 
consideration throughout the service. 
It has to do with the organization of 
a junior unit for each Nationai Guard 
Company. The boys are enrolled as 
junior members of the Company. They 
are accorded the privileges of the re- 
creational features of the Company; 
have a certain amount of (drill and 
LGasie Military training under the 
supervision of the officers and non- 
commissioned officers and the Company 
equipment is made available for such 
instruction. The organization of these 
junior units has a tremendous effect in 
the community in that a large number 
of families become interested in the 
parent National Guard Company. It 
is a great factor in the matter of sell- 
ing the National Guard to the people 
and furnishes a reservoir from which 
the future personnel of the Company 
may be drawn. The youngsters them- 
selves derive considerable physical 
benefit from the training and the 
‘‘ganging’’ instinct in the small boy 
is directed along proper and beneficial 
lines. Company Commanders through- 
out the National Guard service will do 
well to foster the formation of the 
Junior Units of the organization. It 
will pay large Recruiting dividends in 
the future. 


Hints to Sergeant Inst: 


ERE are some points ' 
learned while on 
Sergeant-Instructor for th: 
fantry, Maine National Gu 
past three years. I am pa 
on with the hope that they 
benefit to any enlisted m 
entering on, or soon to 
similar duty with a Nationa 
ganization. 
First: Make good with 
under whom you are ser\ 
him that you are up-to-dat: 


iar with all the smallest deta 


work. A noncommissioned 
the Regular Army detailed w 
tional Guard as a Sergeant 
must not get the idea that h: 
jump into something soft 
it—but 
who has studied his text 
knows how to put out his 


the service will find the work 
teresting and very much different | 


being with troops. Your 
commanding officer has a 


his hands, not only as an Ar 


instructing troops, but as 


There are a number of thing 


can take care of that comes 
duties. If something com 
is too big for you, study it 


then go to your command: 


and put it up to him. He 
—your habits and faults 
help you, but it is up to y 


good. Make him proud o! 
order to do this you have g 
Second: Gain the confide: 


spect of the National Gu: 
with whom you are working 
to do this you must show th: 
are on the job to assist them 
that they may ask. They a! 
learn, and are eager to lear! 





ictors 


the noncommissioned 


f 
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nat ook to you as a source of 
in things of a military na- 
i must conduct yourself in 
ner so that they will respect 
man as well as to respect 


vour ty as a Sergeant-Instructor 
al ssional soldier. A Sergeant- 
Inst is very frequently invited to 

functions of the National 
Gua officers and enlisted men. 
While attending these functions he 


ist duet himself as a soldier and 

thereby gaining the re- 
iot only the National Guard 
themselves, but of their fam- 
For after all 
s not only the members of the Na- 


es riends as well. 


‘uard alone, but it is those who 
ectly associated with it, that 
National Guard organization 


Third: Get around among the en- 
listed men of the companies that you 
visit. You will find some mighty fine 

the National Guard. Talk 
about their work, the sports that they 
like, and show them that you are inter- 
ested them as members of the Na- 
‘uard and as citizens of the State 

w you are detailed. They are all 
terested in the rifle and pistol. Study 
ese arms so that you may answer the 
juestions that are asked. Talk 
up a banquet with all the trimmings. 
three minute talks with all the 
noncommissioned officers—and you will 
out that the privates are 


lggest 


there some very interesting stories 

than three minutes duration. 
Forn \oncommissioned officers con- 
ference in the companies and hold a 
ieeting once a week. Go over the drill 
sched | week ahead with them. Im- 
press 


n them that they must be 
id must understand what is 
ected of them as leaders. <A 


noncommissioned officer who is not a 
leader knows it the minute that he gets 
out in front of men. Bring up dif- 
ferent subjects at these meetings and 
start the noncommissioned officers off 
right. You will be surprised how much 
better the drills will go. If you see 
a squad that is not executing a move- 
ment correctly, have the Corporal ex- 
plain the mistake. If he gets all mixed 
up, take the squad yourself and ex- 
plain the movement. This applies to 
all phases of your work. Show them 
and you will find that they will re 
spond. If you see a noncommissioned 
officer trying to explain a movement or 
some part of the work and the men are 
laughing and not paying attention, 
stop them and explain why there must 
be attention. Take any one of those 
men who are making it difficult for 
officer and ask 
him to explain some simple paragraph 
in the Infantry Drill Regulations. 
You will find in most cases that he will 
fall down and also learn 
Let the men know that in case of war 
every enlisted the National 
Guard today who is a leader will be- 
come an officer or noncommissioned 
officer, but that he must be able to 
stand on both feet, and that he must 
have a backbone. 

Fourth: The regiment that you work 
with is like a large family and the 
Sergeant-Instructor must him- 
self part of this family by letiing the 
commissioned officers and enlisted men 
know that he is very willing to help, 
and that, if called upon, can cover any 
sabject in his branch of the service 
The National Guard officer is due much 
consideration. 


the noncommissioned 


his lesson. 


man in 


make 


He is a worker, as the 
conditions of the company will testify. 
You will find his supply and equipment 


his sup 


rooms up-to-date and orderly 
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ply sergeant on the job, taking great 
pride in the uniform way of earing for 
the property. All officers with whom I 
come in contact with work from eight 
to ten hours a day on their civilian em- 
ployment, but find time to work on 
military matters even outside of the 
one and one half hours period each 
week. They are always striving to at- 
tain the highest proficiency for their 
commands. 

In my work with the 103d Infantry, 
Maine National Guard, I find that the 
officers are more than willing to ae- 
eept the advice of a Seryeant-In- 
structor. The enlisted men of this 
regiment, in my judgment, are as fine 
a lot of men as you will find in any 
military organization. The whole per- 
sonnel seem to be striving to assist in 
the development of National Defense. 

Roy M. Osrorne, 


® 


National Guard on Fire Duty 


NITS of the National Guard have 

rendered signal service in the re- 
cent past in connection with disastrous 
fires. 

Montana: Company C, 186th In- 
fantry, Montana National Guard, re- 
eently came in for commendation for 
the excellent service rendered during 
the fire at Bozeman, Montana. 

Minnesota: During the past summer 
forest fires in Minnesota caused grave 
aiarm, particularly those in St. Louis 
County, north and northwest of Duluth. 
About the middle of August the forest 
fires in that region were reported out 
of control and the following National 
Guard units were rushed to the scene: 
Headquarters, 59th Field Artillery 
Brigade; Battery A, 125th Field Ar- 
tillery ; 34th Tank Company, and Serv- 
ice Company, 135th Infantry. These 


units were mobilized within : 
after the order was issue: 
mediately went to the threat: 
In spite of their efforts th 
tinued to spread and additi 
were called in including d: 
from the 151st Field Artille: 
109th Observation Squadr: 
serious fires were reported 

Cass and Hubbard Counties 
the mobilization of Compan 


B, 135th Infantry, and Com; 
6th Infantry (Minnesota N. G 
latter units remained on dut 
vicinity of Pine River, Ait 


Park Rapids for a period o 
and rendered excellent serv 


venting further spread of tli 


In the meantime the fire in 
County got beyond control 


troops on duty there were « 


exhausted by 48 hours of 
work. Companies E and F 
fantry, then at the field tra 
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fire 
St. Louis 
and t 
moplete 
incessant 
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ning ¢ 


ecampment at Lake City, were ordered 


to Duluth and at once were d 
to duty in the fire zone. 
27th rain fell in all parts « 


zene and the Adjutant Ge 


ported to the Government tha 


ther need of troops existed 


By 
¢ +} 


ispatene 


I 


August 


i 


ri¢ ral 


t nol 


In commenting on this ser\ 


Adjutant General states: 


This office can not speak t 
of the work done by the 


Guardsmen on this tour of dut) 
labored throughout long hour 
The discip 


adverse conditions. 
of the best and the work of 
patrols and air patrols was 


* * © The greatest credit is ( 
officers of the 109th Squadro: 


services which they render 
the emergency. It is consi 


short of marvelous that pat 
area of 3500 square miles 
one landing field available, 
not a single foreed landin: 


nere Was 


yr singit 
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east This tour of duty demon- 
trat he extreme value of uircraft 
n k ¢ forest fires in their incep- 
rf th light motor transportation 
detachment of sufficient 


avalii a 
strength could be dispatched to the 
scent the trouble thus ending the 
spre g of the fire. 

In commenting upon this record the 
Chief of Militia Bureau wrote the fol- 


lowing letter to the Adjutant General 
Minnesota: 


In view of the excellent service 
rendered under adverse conditions, by 
a number of units of the Minnesota 
National Guard during the recent ser- 
ous forest fires I desire to express my 
deep appreciation of their service and 


my commendation to each officer and 
enlisted man who may be concerned. 

The fine examples set by the officers 
and enlisted men in rendering this 
valuable service are indeed gratifying 
and arose greater interest in the Na- 
tional Guard and incite other members 
not only in Minnesota but in other 
States to do their full duty at all 

The value of the different compon- 
ents of the National Guard, especially 
the Air Service and the motor trans- 
portation, in fighting forest fires was 


} 


illy demonstrated. 


u 


Oregon: The recent disastrous fire 
in Astoria, Oregon, placed upon the 
National Guard of that State a re- 
sponsibility which was fully met. The 
following comments on this duty ap- 
pear in the January 15 issue of the 
Uregon Guardsman: 

The detachment of the Oregon Na- 
ional Guard sent to Astoria the day of 
the fire to feed and house the citizens 
of that city who were made destitute, 
closed shop and returned home shortly 
alter Christmas. 

Arriving on the seene of the disaster 
before the flames had died down, the 
achiment hung up another fine ree- 
ord lor the National Guard of this 
State. Between eighteen and nineteen 
thousand meals were served and thou- 


; 


lot 
cet 


sands of cots and blankets were issued 
to the homeless. 

Warm praise for the work of the 
Oregon National Guard has been re- 
ceived. The following letters 
Major General Charles G. 
Commanding General Ninth 
Area and Colonel T. M. Anderson, 
Commanding Officer Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Washington, are typical of the 
feeling toward the work of the de 
tachment: 


from 
Morton, 
Corps 


Headquarters Ninth Corps Area, 
Presidio of San Francisco, 
December 26, 1922. 
BriGADIER GENERAL Grorce A. WHITE, 
Adjutant General of Oregon. 
My Dear General : 

The public record of the achieve- 
ments of the Oregon National Guard 
at Astoria during and since the terri- 
ble disaster that recently overtook that 
city, fills me with a great deal of 
pride, and I wish you would convey to 
the officers and enlisted men of the or- 
ganizations concerned my congratula- 
tions upon the excellent service they 
have rendered. 

In rendering this service, they have 
not only hedped the people of Astoria, 
but they have justified the people of 
Oregon for the money that has been 
spent in keeping the National Guard 
of that State in the excellent condition 
it has always shown. 

Such an insurance as is furnished 
by the National Guard is not only of 
great importance in time of war, when 
all red-blooded men feel that they must 
defend their country, but it is an asset 
in time of any public calamity, the 
importance of which can hardly be 
over-estimated. 

Very sincerely, 
C. G. Morton, 
Major General, U. S. Army. 


The letter from Colonel Anderson: 


Vancouver Barracks, Wash., 
December 20, 1922. 
During my recent inspection trip to 
the City of Astoria, Oregon, as the per- 
sonal representative of the Corps Area 
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Commander, I noted the most efficient 
manner in which the fire refugees were 
being fed by the detachment from the 
Oregon National Guard. 

The accomplishment of feeding ap- 
proximately 2,000 meals per day with 
the facilities at hand shows a system 
that you, as Adjutant General of the 
State of Oregon, might well be proud 
of. 

I desire to take this opportunity to 
commend Major Joseph V. Schur and 
the officers and enlisted men of his de- 
tachment. Their mess was excellent. 

The performance of duty as I 
noticed it, reflects the high state of 
efficiency and training that exists in 
the Oregon National Guard. 

Very sincerely yours, 
T. M. ANDERSON, 
Colonel 7th Infantry. 


® 
Oklahoma’s New Adjutant 


General 


RIG. GEN. CHARLES F. BAR- 

RETT, in ending a most success- 
ful administration as Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Oklahoma, issued on January 
22d a statement to the Oklahoma Na- 
tional Guard indorsing his successor, 
Colonel Baird H. Markham, formerly 
Commanding 179th Infantry, Okla- 
homa National Guard. The spirit per- 
vading this statement is typical of an 
Adjutant General that has placed the 
National Guard of his State on a high 
level of efficiency. 

The appointment of Colonel Baird 
H. Markham, 179th Infantry, Adju- 
tant General is announced to take effect 
upon his acceptance and qualification, 
General Markham has accepted and 
will qualify as soon as he has suffi- 
ciently recovered irom his injuries to 
assume the active duties of the office. 
In the meantime the undersigned will 
continue to direct the affairs of the 
office and will continue to discharge the 
duties of Adjutant General at the will 
of the Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Every officer and member of the 
Guard should appreciate the fact that 


one of the most competent 
enthusiastic members of the 
been chosen to guide its d 
ing the next four years. 1 
Adjutant General has been 
to remain on permanent « 
lower rank and will do so as his 
services are required. It is erstood 
that other officers on detail ani tr 

employes will be retained fo pres 
ent at least and that the M ry Ds 


partment will continue to function wit! 
the same policies and wit! 
efficiency. 


Every member of the Guard 

and enlisted men, are urg 

their best efforts into all requ 
and just now our united and ent! 
astic activities should be co: 

on passing a First Class F il 
spection. Every man possible shoul 
be in line and extraordinary eff 
must be made to have all property ar 
equipment in sight and in the bes 


possible conditions. 
The coming year should be a most 


successful one in the histor) 
Oklahoma Guard. The 
mander-in-Chief, Governor W alto 

a staunch believer in the Guard. Th 
new Adjutant General is the 
devoted friend of the organi 

his one ambition is to make our 
more efficient and the best in tlie « 
try. In this fine purpose he will hav 
the most earnest and cheerfu 

from the present Adjutant (ie 
and every friend of the Guar: 


new { 


@® 

Takes Pride in National Guard 
HEN a national emergency arises 

and America calls her sons 
the colors in defense of our shores or 
cf the principles for which our grea! 
nation stands, the one thought of th 
American people is to rush to the aid 

of the military forces on land and s 

an impulse which is as natwral as 


is spontaneous. The emerg 
the return with 
alacrity to their various p 


men corresponding 
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and in the mad rush of busi- 

ought of the military activi- 

country are put into the dis- 

al e to lie dormant until the 

d of war again menaces our 
existence. 

endeney to give serious thought 

litary resources of-the State 

n troops are needed has re- 

little attention being paid to 


the is laws enacted at frequent 


affecting the State military 
What little thought is given 


seems in the form of a cheerful aequi- 
eseence in the appropriation of small 


ims from time to time for its upkeep. 
* * * : 

The growth of the Oregon National 

rom a mere handful of un- 


ned reeruits at the end of the 


World War to the fine Army that 
exists today, has not been accomplished 


ver night and not without the maxi- 
im effort on the part of those charged 


with its development. 


Four years ago the State military 
forces consisted of about 500 men com- 
posing a very few skeleton units poor- 


equipped. If the Oregon National 
Guard were called out today, as has 
Lappened three times within the last 
29 years, 2400 regularly enrolled mem- 
bers would answer the roll eall, ‘‘here.’’ 


gathering of this body of men 
Why? Because the 
rganization is discriminating in the 
selection of its members. -The Oregon 


has not been easy. 


National Guard is eomposed of the 
flowe Oregon’s young manhood. 
He who would take the dual oath as a 
soldier Oregon and of the United 
States must come with an untainted 
character and a elean record. It is 


due largely to this poliey of securing 
the enlistment of only the better type 
z men to fill the ranks of the 


Ol you 


Oregon National Guard that success in 
the organization has been achieved. 
‘*But what is the Oregon National 
Guard?’’ The Oregon National Guard 
is a partnership army, controlled joint 
ly by the United States and the State 
of Oregon. 
of the Army of the United States sub- 
ject to call in either minor or major 
emergencies. Under the National De 
fcnse Act an obligation is placed upon 
the State by the Nation to raise a cer 
tain quota of the nation’s first-line de 
fenders. 
different States, the amount of troops 
allotted to a State being 800 for every 


It forms one component 


This quota varies umong the 


senator and representative from the 
State. 

‘*What is required of me and what 
benefits do I derive from joining the 
National Guard?’’ is a frequent ques- 
tion asked by young men of military 
age. In assuming the obligations of 
the citizen-soldier, a young man agrees 
to devote one and one-half hours one 
evening each week to receive training 
as a soldier. The War Department 
has assigned five of the best officers of 
the Regular Army as instructors for 
the Oregon National Guard. The in- 
structors are not only graduates from 
army service schools, but they are re- 
quired to keep constantly abreast of 
the developments of military science, 
and the National Guardsman is there- 
fore assured of receiving first-hand 
knowledge of the latest known methods 
of warfare. 


Those who witnessed the entrainment 
on June 15, 1922, of the Oregon Na- 
tional Guard for the annual encamp- 
ment, and who also observed the parade 
of this same body of men after they 
had returned from the maneuvers, had 
living proof of the value of these two 
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weeks’ training, both from the stand- 
point of the physical betterment of the 
individual and the inereased efficiency 
of the organization as a fighting ma- 
chine. What conscientious man would 
take life’s chances without protecting 
his family by insurance? What pro- 
gressive business house would tempt 
fate by not protecting itself against loss 
by fire? Carry this thought further 
and we find that it applies equally 
well to the nation: The nation’s insur- 
ance against destruction is the military 
force. The Oregon National Guard is 
Oregon’s portion of that insurance 
policy, the yearly endowments of which 
are more than 100 per cent greater 
than the annual premium. 
® 
Pending Legislation Recommend- 
ed by the Militia Bureau 
Since February, 1922 


ODIFICATION of Sec. 75, Act of 
June 3, 1916 (N. D. A.) so as to 
validate payments to National Guard 
officers prior to December 15, 1922, re- 
gardless of passing of required ex- 
amination. 

Modification of Sec. 57, N. D. A., so 
as to clarify the law by including Na- 
tional Guard Reserve, as part of Na- 
tional Guard. Section 59 of the Na- 
ticnal Defense Act exempts from militia 
duty ‘‘persons in the military or naval 
service of the United States.’’ It is 
evident, therefore, that this class should 
be considered as forming a part of the 
militia of the United States. Since the 
law provides for a National Guard Re- 
serve, which is a part of the National 
Guard and which is now being de- 
veloped, the amendment proposed will 
classify it specifically as a part of the 
National Guard. Without this amend- 
ment, Section 57, as now written, is 
incomplete. 
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Modification See. 58, N. D 
to include in the National G } 
those officers and enlisted n Fed 
erally recognized. As worde 
provision of this paragrap| 
doubt as to whether those nted 
and enlisted, but not Federa!|y ree, 
nized, are included or excluded. \ 
person should be considered 
the National Guard until Federa 
recognized, and the proposed ame: 
ment will remove all doubt with regard 
thereto. 

Modification of See. 59, N. D. A 
as to state specifically that 
of the National Guard are not 
among those exempt from mili 
when called into federal servic 

Modification of See. 67, N. D. A 
so as to permit payment of actual ex 
penses not to exceed $7.00 per day t 
Regular Army officers when travel 
or: duty in connection with the Natio 
Guard. 

Modification of See. 90, N. D. A 
as to permit the employment of te 
men as caretakers with each National 
Guard Observation Squadron instead 
of five as now authorized. 

Modification of Sec. 92, N. D. A 


























as to permit an organization to hold 
armory drill in groups on separa 
nights according to their degre 


training and to take credit therefor as 
one drill. 

Modification of Sec. 94, N. D. A, s 
as to include warrant officers among 
those who are entitled to pay and a 
lewances same as Regular Army whe! 
in attendance at encampmen's 

Modification of See. 99, N. D. A. § 
as to permit payment to warrant off: 
cers, National Guard, of pay and al 
lowances prescribed for Regular Arm 
while attending military serv! 
schools. 
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Vl tion of See. 109, N. D. A., so 

' nerease authorized number 
Pes officers per month from 5 
eliminate $240 to captains 
¢ organizations if provided 

amendment to Section 14-a 

of June 10, 1922; (c) to 

\ ' iyments made when 60 per 

he recognition strength was 
basis for the competition of 

ll instead of 60 per cent of 

m th tenance strength. 

a il ition of See. 110, N. D. A., so 
- F as to permit payment of enlisted men 
“= ; ttend 60 per cent of the drills 
4 der wr the organization to which 
ip to the time of his separa- 
n the service, also authority 
for drilling with units other than their 

; the same State. 

Modification of See. 14, Act of June 
1922, so as to authorize payment of 
ant officers, National Guard, while 

itending camps or military service 
ols, also payment of rental allow- 


Modification of See. 3, Act of June 
10, 1922, so as to permit payment of 
» National Guard officers. 
Modification of See. 6, Act of June 
o hold 10, 1922—-regarding rental allowance. 
narat Modification of See. 14, Act of June 

1922, (a) elarifying provisions as 
what officers of National Guard are 
titled to the additional $240.00 per 
As annum, (6) authorizing additional pay 
or flying to National Guard officers 
and enlisted men, (c) extending the 
for which National Guard offi- 
and enlisted men injured in line 
while at encampments and 
rs and while flying to cover the 
and al ' disability, not exceeding six 
Arm months, may be entitled to pay, medi- 
avi cal attention and hospital service, (d) 

authorization for specialists ratings to 


ngevitv 1 


ree ‘ 10 


peT1od 


mane 


int off 
period 
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enlisted men of the National Guard 
while attending camps, service schools, 
or attached to Regular Army units. 


® 


National Guard Not a Police Force 
OVERNOR HYDE’S 
dation of a State police force in 
the State of Missouri is one ro be con- 
sidered in the broad light of the pub- 
lic welfare. 

It is the business of the State to en- 
force the laws and public 
order; and for this purpose it has no 
army save the National Guard, which 
is not, 
force. More and more the people have 
come to regard the Guard as a Na- 
tional and not a State arm, nor do they 
like to see it mobilized to do police 
auty. 
the national defense establishment, and 
while the army undoubtedly may be 
ealled to preserve order 
as well as to repel a foreign foe, the 
spectacle of it in the performance of 
this duty never is a welcome one 


recommen 


presery e 


properly speaking, a police 


The law regards it as part of 


domestic 


I 


New Adjutants General 


ITHIN the past three 
various changes have taken place 
in the list of State Adjutants General. 
The recently appointed Adjutants 
General are: 
Colonel Chas. W. Harris,—Arizona. 
Brigadier General Heber L. Me- 
Alister,— Arkansas. 
Colonel Paul P. Newlon,—Colorado. 
Brigadier General Lewis C. Pope. 
—Georgia. 
Brigadier General W. Neill Rahn,— 
Kansas. 
Brigadier General Jas. W. Hanson, 
—Maine. 


Brigadier General Chas. W 
—New York. 


months 


Berry, 
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Brigadier General Frank D. Hender- 
son,—Ohio. 

Brigadier General Robert E. Craig, 
—South Carolina. 

Brigadier General Baird H. Mark- 
ham,—Oklahoma. 

The Militia Bureau announces with 
deep regret the receipt of a telegram 
from the Governor of Wisconsin indi- 
cating that Brigadier General Orlando 
Holway, the Adjutant General of that 
State, died on February 3. 


® 


Making the Guard Ready 


N his annual report to Congress, 

Major General George C. Rickards, 
chief of the Militia Bureau, states that 
‘*lack of funds has thrown the Nation- 
al Guard one year behind in the de- 
velopment required by Congress it- 
self.’’ 

A well-reeruited, fully-equipped Na- 
tional Guard organization forms the 
backbone of the national defense sys- 
tem. Is it going to be a weak back- 
bone simply because Congress does not 
pass a large enough appropriation to 
give it support? 

The Regular Army is only a skele- 
ton organization compared to what it 
used to be. It might form a nucleus 
for a larger force in an emergency, but 
the brunt of the responsibility for na- 
tional safety rests squarely on the 
shoulders of the National Guardsmen. 

Most citizens need no explanation of 
the Guard’s important work. It is an 
organization of American citizens who 
realize the value of preparedness and 
who give a few hours a week to be 
ready to help if they are ever needed. 
National Guard members are not for- 
getting the struggle which America 
faced in 1917 and 1918, when it was 
necessary to raise an army of trained 
soldiers almost overnight. They are 
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trying to make sure that s 
ation does not oceur again 

General Rickards does n. 
huge National Guard His 
statement that he looks 
‘‘the completion of only fi 
divisions’’ indieates that th: 
ganizations planned cann: 
large. Five infantry div 
modern battle would be 
enough—for one battle. 

The Guard needs the su 
understanding of the peop): 
be helped if it is to be rv 
needed. When thousands 
are willing to give up thei 
and time in the nation’s s 
least that Congress can do 
their organization an appropr 
large enough to insure its efi 
The Evening Bulletin, P 
Rhode Island. 

® 


Methods of Training 
MONG the number of 
suggestions made in r 
War Department request for stat 
ments as to how the Natio G 
service may be improved, a \ 
Guard officer has presented ex 
lent argument for a systematized met 
od of conducting the instruct 
ganizations in that servic 
The statement recomme 
detailed program of instr 
each organization be 
Corps Area headquarters. [t is fu 
ther recommended that this progral 
or schedule be so framed as ' 
for the instruction of the unit's mem 
bership in three successive © waves 
In other words the organiz: ’s pe 
sonnel is to be divided into three ©as* 
es and advanced yearly from th 
ginning of the enlistment. 


issu 


7 
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resting feature of this sug- 
the recommendation that 
instruction predominate— 
ited that organized instruc- 
| be allowed to take up not 
one-third of the total time 


1 will not necessarily meet 


wit ersal favor throughout Na- 
iol rd circles but it has its mer- 
ts for that. The National Guard 
service prides itself on being an or- 


whose membership can be 
upon to hold positions of au- 
ommissioned or noncommis- 
sioned, in any future war. This be- 
ing the case the development of the 
ndividual in the ranks is of prime im- 
At the same time it should 
t be inferred that under such a sys- 
the development of the present 
ficer personnel would be neglected. 
Ii is an established fact that one learns 
best by teaching others, and the sug- 
gestion herein diseussed would prob- 
ably permit of enough organization 
training being given to develop in 
the active commissioned personnel the 
self-confidence required by an officer 
he is to funetion effectively. 


® 
Modified Program for N. G. De- 
velopment 


HE Joint General Staff—National 
Guard Committee that have been 
considering National Guard affairs 
since early in last November have 


made their preliminary report to the 
Secret of War. This report was 
upprove by Secretary Weeks on 
January 23. 

The report goes with some detail 
into the operations that led up to the 
allocat ‘f National Guard troops to 
the various States now in force 


throughout the country and the com- 
mittee end by agreeing that this alloca 
tion 


‘ 


‘is sound in principle and that 
the development of the National Guard 
by the Militia Bureau under this plan 
and the approved policies of the War 
Department is proceeding in a satis- 
factory manner, subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by funds appropriated 
by Congress and by the States.’’ To 
quote further from the committee’s 
conclusion— 

Taking into account the financial 
and economic situation now confront- 
ing the States and the United States, 
the maintenance cost of the various 
strengths, and the amounts heretofore 
appropriated and that may be ap- 
propriated in the near future by the 
States and the “United States, it is 
necessary and in the best interests of 
all concerned, that the future develop- 
ment of the National Guard within 
the United States should be pre- 
dicated upon a minimum strength of 
250,000. 

The committee hold that the strength 
above indicated is the minimum that 
should be considered for it is the 
minimum that will permit the National 
Guard to accomplish its mission in the 
scheme of national defense now in 
force. The hope is also expressed that 
the 250,000 strength should be reached 
as soon as practicable and certainly 
not later than June 30, 1926. 

Another conclusion arrived at was 
that under no condition should the 
National Guard allotments be made in 
such manner as to prevent that Serv- 
ice’s being mobilized as a ‘‘homogene- 
ous, well balanced and effective force.’’ 
It is urged that conversions or changes 
in the character of units upon the ad- 


vent of emergency are to be avoided at 
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On this point it may be re- 
marked that while the principle set 


all costs. 


forth is undoubtedly an excellent one, 
the committee evidently felt impelled 
to compromise on it to some extent 
since they recommended the perma- 
nent allotment of 12 surplus Infantry 
regiments (most of them white regi- 
ments) for which no divisional as- 
signments exist. 

The National Guard force of 250,000 
men contemplated under the commit- 
tee’s report will provide the folowing: 

(a) 18 Infantry divisions. 

(b) 4 Cavalry divisions. 

(c) 130 Companies harbor defense 
troops. 

(d) 12 Infantry regiments, special 
allotments. 

(e) Corps, Army and G. H. Q. Re- 
serve organizations already formed or 
in the process of formation. 

(f) Certain units not included in 
divisions and not pertaining to the 
surplus Infantry organizations but 
now in existence as special allotments. 

(g) Certain units necessary to com- 
plete a balanced force. 

If all of the above-mentioned or- 
ganizations, when formed, should en- 
roll the unit peace strengths authorized 
under the 1920 tables of organization 
the total would be considerably greater 
than the 250,000 specified. On this ac- 
count the committee recommend that 
the Militia Bureau be authorized to re- 
strict, when necessary, the last three 
groups of organizations listed to a 
**maintenance’’ strength instead of the 
larger ‘‘peace’’ strength authorized. 

It is also provided that certain or- 
ganizations including Infantry brigade 
and Infantry battalion headquarters 
companies, may in the future receive 
Federal recognition at strengths much 
below the figure heretofore employed. 
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For example, the brigade h: 
company may secure recog and 
be maintained at an enlisted streng: 
of 20, while the battalion hea 
company may be brought int 
tional Guard fold with 
strength of 17 men. 

No general reallocation . 
the « 


report but the Militia Bureau is ay 


contemplated under 


thorized to make such read justmen: 





as may become necessary to bring 


present organization in th« 
In the nguage 





the modified program. 
of the report itself: 


Under no conditions should any 
ganization now Federally recognix 
in whole or in part, be changed or 
verted to another arm or branc! 
service, except with the consent 
State concerned, provided, 
instruction should not be construed t 
prevent the transfer or assignm: 
any unit of a given arm or branch n 
assigned to Corps, Army or G. H. Q 
Reserve troops to a division w! 
located in the same Corps Area 





Acting under the approved 
the Militia Bureau will proceed \ 
the following program: 


(a) Holding in abeyance the orga 
zation of Corps, Army and G. H. Q 
units now included in the final allot 
ments to the various States | 
formed or in process of format 

(b) Readjusting slightly, and wit 
the consent of the States concerned, tht 
present allocation of units with a view 
either to making a more safisiactor) 
distribution of units or to expediting 
the completion of Nationa! (Guar 


divisions. 


Modified tables of organizatior 
ering units now authorized to operat 
under reduced strengths are being 
prepared in the Militia Bureau and 
will be published as soon as | 


ssible. 
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Notes on the 125th Infantry 
LY, January 28, was a cold, 
~ slippery day, yet the at- 
t the Officers School at the 
1) \rmory was all that could be 
The only absentees were 
, were too sick to attend or 
f the State. The 125th In- 
; noted for its esprit and at- 
» duty. 
\t 11 o’elock sharp Colonel Guy M. 
Wilson called the officers to order and 
en until 5 o’clock—less lunch 
the battle between the Reds and 
Blues waged towards the banks of the 
| Conewago. 
There were fifty officers present and 
visiting officers who were inter- 
ested spectators. Colonel Wallace con- 
ted the problem. Lieutenant Colo- 
Le Roy Pearson, the U. 8S. Property 
Disbursing Officer, came down 
Major Weber, com- 
nding the 106th Cavalry units in 
letroit, was present and it is planned 
enlarge the problem to include 
valry so that the cavalry officers may 
e some work, 
Lieutenant Colonel Merry, 2nd In- 
try, stationed at Fort Wayne in 
Detroit, addressed the officers on ‘‘The 
One Army of the United States.’’ Colo- 
Merry stressed the necessity for 
operation between all the components 
Army and stated that he and 
the officers at Fort Wayne were de- 
sirous of helping in any way they 


Lansing. 


Captain Savelle, the Regular Army 
instructor on duty with the 125th In- 
fantry has just completed a visit of 
instruction to all the units of the 125th 
Infantry out of Detroit. During these 
visits he saw units at Port Huron, 
Ann Arbor, Ypsilanti, Pon- 


tiac, Flint and Saginaw. He states 
that the organizations were in very 
good shape, both as to property and 
paper work. Although the weather 
has been freezing and the majority of 
men had a considerable distance to go, 
the attendance was considerably above 
60 per cent. 

The officers of the 125th have under 
way plans to equip themselves with 
white uniform for use during camp 
and warm weather. After working in 
the field all day the white uniform is 
comfortable and dressy for the evening 
either at the club, dance or the more 
profound study of the hole card. 

On February 22, the Detroit units of 
the 32nd Division will give a military 
ball at the Armory, Brush and Larned 
Streets, Detroit, Michigan. This will 
be the third and most important enter- 
tainment given by the Infantry units 
of the 32nd Division this winter. Major 
Batcke, commanding the post, is put- 
ting forth great efforts to make the 
service in the Infantry in Detroit not 
only efficient but attractive. 

On January 25, Brigadier General 
Mosely, commanding the Sixth Corps, 
decorated Colonel McLean, M. C., O. 
R. C., and Lieut. Col. Pepper, J. A. G., 
Michigan, N. G., with the Distinguish- 
ed Service Medal, at the Detroit Arm- 
ory. About 1,500 people witnessed 
this ceremony and General Moseley 
spoke. Two battalions of Infantry 
stationed in Detroit took part in the 
ceremony. Major Batcke, command- 
ing first battalion, and Major Ostran- 
der commanding second battalion. 
General Moseley reviewed the troops 
previous to the decoration after which 
they passed in review. Captain Kes- 
key, 125th Infantry, acted as adjutant 
of the battalions. 
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National Guard Class Graduate 

HE National Guard Officers’ Class 
p prin at the Infantry School 
January 31 with a total of 81 mem- 
bers. Practically every State was rep- 
resented in the class. Major General 
Farnsworth, Chief of Infantry, at- 
tended the graduation exercises and 
was the chief speaker of the occasion. 
These officers return to their own Na- 
tional Guard organizations with a much 


d Department 


broader view of things mil 


will be of great value to th 


matter of training and i 


work. It is to be hoped that 
of funds will be such that 
larger class may be found at | 
next year. The officers who | 


pleted the course are loud 


praises of the methods pursu: 


Infantry School and all ar 


as boosters for the institutio: 
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The Infantry Team Tryout 

Fort Niagara, New York, has been 
designated as the station at which the 
Infantry Team for 1923 will be assem- 
bled for the tryout. It is expected that 
all the candidates will be there by the 
middle of June, ready for the work. 
The target range at Fort Niagara is 
one of the best in the United States 
for the purpose and the summer cli- 
‘nate conditions are such as make it an 
ideal place for the event. Competitions 
are’to be held throughout the Infantry 
with a view to the selection of the best 
rifle shot in each battalion as a candi- 
date. The men thus selected will then 
be given an intensive course of training 
designed to qualify them as competi- 
tion shots. They will then be fired over 
the National Match Course a number 
of times and as a result of these tests 
the members of the team will be se- 
lected to go to Camp Perry. With all 
the care now being exercised to select 
the members of the team, the Infantry 
ought to produce a winner for the 
1923 match. In all of this the Infan- 
try Team Trophy should be kept in 
mind. The Infantry must win the 
event at all hazards. 
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“EVERY MEMBER NOMINATE A MEMBER”’ 


NOMINATION 


Place 
Date 
: THE SECRETARY, 
I States Infantry Association, 
Vnion Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


It gives me great pleasure to propose for membership in the United States 
lr Association the name of 
, Who is a 


National Guard living in 


(City) 
Very respectfully, 
( Name 
PROPOSER + 
_Rank 
ACCEPTANCE 
If elected, I hereby accept membership in the U. S. Infantry Association, and 


e remittance of $3.00 for the first year’s dues in the Infantry Association 


ibseription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL for one year. 


rc 


f Name 
} 


NOMINEE < 
| Rank 


Mailing Address 
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Organizing the Reserves’ 
The most important result of the 
World War was the awakening of our 
people to a realization of the weakness 


—almost helplessness—of a nation, un- 
prepared, even one potentially most 
powerful, when it finds itself at war 
with a well-prepared enemy. It is com- 
pelled to spend hundreds of millions in 
hasty improvisation. It is compelled 
to put divisions into battle whose offi- 
cers and men have not had the train- 
ing to which they are entitled to fit 
them for participation in this terrible 
gamble with fate. 

For those with sons for whom they 
cherish high hopes it is a melancholy 
thought to reflect that, if we continue 
unprepared, as in the past, our own 
boys will be flung into battle without 
a fair fighting chance for their lives. 

This awakening, and such reflections, 
have brought forth the resolve, em- 
bodied in the Law of 1920, that never 
again shall our sons be required to go 
to war with such a handicap. 

This law (the National Defense Act 
of 1920) provides for an Army of the 
United States, consisting of a small 
professional army, a National Guard, 
and a National Citizen reserve force, 
upon the last of which, in reality, must 
fall the brunt of any great war. Under 
the provisions of this Act, the history, 
the story of service, the traditions, and 
spirit of our old war organizations, 
whose valor brought the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, as well as the know!l- 
edge and experiences of the individuals 
of these organizations, will be main- 
tained and preserved as a guide and en- 





couragement to the service 
generations. 

The law reflects, to a la: ' 
the views and convictions of the yor 
erans of the World War, and is }; 
upon our traditional milita: 
which is the maintenance o S] 
Regular Army, reinforced in time 
war by a great army of citizen soldiers 
—with the difference, however. w) 
is its chief merit, that it provides | 
the organization and development 
the citizen army in time of peac 
so far as this is practicabl 


the voluntary service of our patriot 
young men, instead of waiting, as her 
tofore, until war is upon us, and ther 


completely extemporizing, or material! 
reorganizing, our citizen forces 

The provisions of the National D: 
fense Act are altogether wise and 
prudent, and, if those provisions 
be earried out, we shall have units « 
the Organized Reserve with officers 
more or less training, together wit 
some scheme of mobilization that \ 
enable us to avoid the confusion, the 
delay, and the tremendous expens 
that have always characterized 
hasty ahd extemporized preparat 
after war had come upon us. 

The efficacy of this reserve ‘orce li 
in the fact that the officers are veterans 
of the war—men who have seen actua 
service and who are familiar with t 
practical problems of training and 
leading men. The successful realiz 
tion of this great conception—whether 


or not this policy can be carried out 
depends upon the development ol! 
sound publie opinion, and success 





*Remarks by Colonel George H. Jamerson, Infantry, Chief of Staff, 80th 1)\v1sion, 


Reserve Officers’ assemblies in the division area. 
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such opinion depends 

ere on the attitude of the World 
v s. The permanency of the 
depends upon our ability to 
national voluntary train- 


/ 


under which younger men 
epared gradually to replace 

Si veterans. 
rage intelligent citizen wants 
national defense, and he 
ely provisions made there- 
in this busy world, he needs 
nded again and again of the 
necessity of his moral support and en- 
ouragement in the effort to provide it. 

The mission of the Regular Army 

o organize, train, and otherwise pre- 

the Army of the United States 

for operations in the event of a na- 
tional emergency; and, in pursuance of 
his mission, it is now endeavoring to 
rganize cadres of the reserve divisions, 
consisting of World War officers, non- 
mmissioned officers and some special- 
sts—in other words, to rehabilitate the 

ld war divisions to that extent as a 
framework around which to build in 
case of a national emergency. We are 
ill in the period of transition from 
war to peace conditions, with many 
problems to be solved, and no knows 
when such an emergency may arise. 
Success in this undertaking will go far 
towards stabilizing the country and 
upholding its ideals against the in- 
sidious efforts of the paciftst, the com- 
munist, and the propagandist to over- 
turn them. 

By organizing now, the lessons of the 
var, learned under such trying con- 
ditions and at such sacrifice, will be 
preserved and made of use to future 
generations; and the spirit and tra- 
ditions of the war divisions, an inval- 
uable national asset, will be per- 
petuated 


S 


So, it is all important that the or- 
ganizational work be completed as soon 
as possible. Its successful completion, 
however, is hardly possible without the 
sympathy, the moral support, and af- 
filiation of the former war officers, 
who should join the O. R. C. without 
further delay and then align them- 
selves with an organization. It is only 
by organization that effective work can 
be accomplished. 

A great many of the 80th Division 
officers, and others, in this area have 
not yet asked for commissions in the 
O. R. C. Such men are withholding 
from the Government their full moral 
support in its efforts to provide ade- 
quate defense for our homes and our 
people in this project of reorganizing 
these divisions, whose spirit and tra- 
ditions, as well as the experiences of 
individuals, should be preserved. 

It would be a crime not to preserve 
this knowledge and experience, gained 
through such sacrifice and hardship, 
and pass them on to those who must 
follow in the service of the country. 

Aside from this obligation, which de- 
volves upon them as patriotic citizens, 
there are distinct personal advantages 
in joining the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
some of which are as follows: 

1. In the first place, in case of war, 
they will be among the first to respond 
to the eall, and this in spite of what 
they may now say, or how they may 
now feel about it. 

2. By coming in now they are in line 
for promotion; they get the benefit of 
whatever instruction and training may 
be possible during peace times through 
Correspondence Courses, Camps of In- 
struction, etc., with their pleasant 
associations and renewal of acquaint- 
ances; and in case of an emergency re- 
quiring their service, they are infinitely 
better fitted for the performance of 
duty than they could otherwise pos- 
sibly be; and they are assured of a po- 
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sition and command according to their 
commission and assignment. 

3. Hereafter, the officers of the War 
Army will come from the O. R. C. 
There will be no political colonels, 
majors, etc., jumping in from the side 
lines when war comes. 

4. If they come in before November 
11, 1923, they can come without ex- 
amination, except physical, and with 
their highest war rank, or, in case they 
were recommended for appointment, 
but not commissioned, with the rank 
for which they were recommended. 
After that date they must come in, if 
at all, as second lieutenants and then 
through the training camps, and after 
examination. 

5. They become eligible for promo- 
tion after three years’ service in their 
grade; including double time for all 
previous service in grade between April 
7, 1917, and November 11, 1918, ex- 
cept that they must have had one 
year’s service in the O. R. C. 

Except in ease of a national emer- 
gency declared by Congress they can- 
not be ealled on for active service in 
excess of 15 days per year for the pur- 
pose of training, and then seldom, if 
ever, will they be required to attend, 
if such attendance would seriously in- 
terfere with private affairs. 

The Organized Reserve will be the 
most numerous of the three compon- 
ents of the Army: 

(a) Its personnel (officers and non- 
commissioned officers), constituted and 
trained in peace, must receive and 
train the great body of recruits upon 
the occurrence of war. 

(b) Its numerous, intelligent, and 
influential personnel can stimulate and 
develop interest in adequate national 
defense. 

(c) It ean shape public opinion and 
direct congressional action in the 
proper channels in regard to national 
defense measures. 

Whatever may be said by the paci- 


fists and sentimentalists about ‘‘No 
More War,’’ you know that human na- 





ture has not changed, that 
eontinue to be men, that na 
continue to fight for econom 
acy, and that the millenni 
away; and realizing, as you 
hability to service of every 
in the country, and the aw 
quences of throwing untra 
into battle, under partiall) 
lcaders, can you, in all cons 
less than lend your moral and 
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natera 


support to the effort now being | 


prepare our young men fo: 
service, and to place and 
country in a reasonable stat: 
paredness against not onl) 
but internal foes? 

Join the Officers’ Reserve ( 


mere influence of your ex: 


joining will bring others to t! 
Let every officer get at least 


war officer who is not in th 
Reserve Corps to send in his 
tion for appointment. 
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elective 
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The Uniform and Equipment of 


a Reserve Officer 
Army Regulations requir: 


of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 


vide themselves with field 
and with proper insignia fo: 
ordered to active duty. It 
plated that everything needed 
serve Officer, except clothing 
issued to them while on act 

Officers of the Organized 
have the same status as th 
Regular Army, as to the p1 
purchasing arms and ammu! 
sale stores have limited the 
uniform that can be sold to 
Officer to the articles 
field service. 

It is suggested that, as a 
requirement, each Reserve © 
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if with the following articles: 
s—about $5.00 
egings, leather—about $7.50 
eld Boots (in lieu of shoes 
| leggings)—about $16.00 
urs and Straps—about $1.80 
Woolen Uniform—$15.00 
ampaign—about $2.11 
rd, officer’s—about 45¢ 
cht Woolen Socks—about 23¢ 
pair 
rowne Belt, complete—$7.50 
nk Insignia—50e to $2.00 
llar Insignia, US and branch 
about 25e. 
lition to the above, it is advis- 
an officer to have a canvas 
roll, so that he may immedi- 
e the field comfortably until 
e to draw or purchase any ad- 
articles required. 
craphs 182 and 185, Special 
ns No. 43, W. D., 1921, give 


ed regulations concerning the uni- 


articles listed above can all be 
sed from the Quartermaster 
General Sales Store, 21st and 
\ve., Philadelphia, Pa.; for de- 
nformation, write to the officer 
ge. The prices quoted are sub- 
monthly change. 
ve Officers are required to wear 
form at all times on active duty 


‘cordance with existing regulations. 


not on duty Reserve Officers may 


the uniform on oceasions of mili- 


eremony and when engaged in 

tary instruction of a cadet corps 

ilar organization. 

iniform may also be worn when 
| to an organization for target 
or when visiting a military 
for participation in military 
r exercises. 

el button for optional wear on 
clothes by members of the Of- 

eserve Corps is authorized. 


Reserve Officers, who do not reside 
near a depot sales store or other point 
of supply and who wish to purchase 
any articles, should submit a written 
request to the nearest sales store, or 
other supply point. This request 
should be accompanied by a certificate, 
in substance as follows: 

I certify that the articles desired are 
for my personal use and that this appli- 
cation to purchase is made under para- 
graph 1174, A. R., as amended, and 
that none of the articles requested have 
been previously purchased from the U. 
S. Government. 

It is also required that all requests 
for purchases be accompanied by 
proper means of identification, estab- 
lishing the fact that the person making 
the request is an officer of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. This identification will 
be promptly furnished by this office 
upon request. 


Our Desires 

It is our earnest desire to make this 
Department of the Inrantry JouRNAL 
of absorbing interest to the Reserve 
Officer. To that end we welcome sug- 
gestions from you as to what should be 
included in it. 

We are in touch with officers of ex- 
perience throughout the service who 
are experts on a wide range of mili- 
tary subjects. If you will drop us a 
line suggesting subjects for your De- 
partment of the JouRNAL we will do 
everything possible to meet 
desires. 


your 


And that brings us to another point. 
You will note how little of the space 
devoted to your Department is filled 
up by yourselves. We know that there 
are Reserve Officers who have some- 
thing to say about the Reserves. We 
hope they will utilize the columns 


856 


of the JourNnau for this purpose. Your 
contributions and notes are always wel- 
come. We are working 24 hours a day 
to make your Department of Tue Iv- 
FANTRY JOURNAL what you want it to 
be. With your help in the way of con- 
tributions to the Department, sugges- 
tions and constructive criticism we can 
positively do so. 


D 


The Development of Officers 

I shall now give a word to what is 
really the backbone of our military 
system. There can be no doubt that 
our true strength of defense rests upon 
the foundation of our leadership. I do 
not belittle the enlisted man—ours is 
the best in the world. It is because I 
appreciate him that I emphasize the 
need for officers who can give to the 
soldier his best opportunity to fight for 
kis country and for his life. We must 
have officers sufficient to handle the 
great Army of the United States. 
We have not these officers now. A 
very few of them can come from the 
Military Academy—nof enough, I be- 
lieve. Some can come from the ranks. 
Many can come from the body of offi- 
cers of the National Guard. The great- 
est part must, however, be reserve offi- 
cers. We now have a fine body of Na- 
tional Guard officers and an equally 
fine body of reserve officers. In spite 
of the fact that many of these had serv- 
ice in war, they will quickly become 
unfit for further service unless they 
can receive at least a small amount of 
steady training and education. Our 
reserve officers are the first to complain 
that their present lack of training is 
causing them to lose the knowledge that 
they gained in the war. Where is 
their training to come from? Only 
through the Regular officer. From all 
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directions and from all class 
ing the evidence that we have suf 
cient Regular officers to perform ; 
tasks that are demanded of | 

only by the law, but by our ow: 

who desire to see that law re lized 
fact. In my last annual 
stated that with 18,000 officer: 
ized we would not have enoug! 
all that might profitably be done. N 
I must state that we have abso 
not enough to do what is necessary ¢ 
our safety as an organized state. 
appreciate the urgency of our fina 


AU 


situation that prevents us from reac 


ing our maximum requirements. I ca 
not believe, however, that th: 

ance of this need for a 
strength is fully recognized by all! w! 
do recognize the urgency of the fina 
cial problems. I earnestly advoeat 
a reconstituting of our officer body 1 


a minimum of 13,000 at the earliest 


date. (From Report of the Secretar 
of War). 
® 
Reserve Officers Form 
Association 
The organization of a Reserve Of 





steal 





cers’ Association to promote fraternal 
relations between the officers and th 


former officers of the Army and Navy 


active and retired or in reserve, has 
been perfected in Raleigh and is headed 


by Brigadier General Albert L. Cox 
All officers and former officers of the 


Army and Navy and training corps, 
and officers of the National Guard and 


Reserve Corps are eligible to member 
ship, and all such officers residing 1! 
Raleigh and nearby cities and 
are invited to become members 


towns 


Meet- 


ings will be held on the second Tues 

day in each month. Special programs 

will be prepared for such occasions. 
Adjutant General J. Van 


Mett 


s 








eS o> 


COrps, 
d and 
mber- 
ing in 
towns 
Meet- 
Tues- 
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ver the meeting at which a 
ganization was adopted and 
, and by-laws were adopted. 


Of ected in addition to General 
( mmander were: Lieutenant 
( J. W. Harrelson, C. A. C., 


ander; First Lieutenant M. 
G. J ;. 161st Infantry Brigade, See- 
T. Bowler, Finance Officer. 
present at the or- 
9 meeting were: Generals 
Mett d Cox, Colonels Schucker and 
Hi n:; Major Lopez, executive offi- 


_ 


those 


321st Infantry; Major Pan- 
and 


ton: Captains Irwin and Pool, 

Lieutenants James, Pillsbury, Grant, 

Ambrose, Williams, Memory, Shipman, 
1 Betts. 


I 


Wearing of the Uniform 

[he question of when and where the 
reserve officer shall wear the uniform 

fully answered in the following ex- 
tracts from Changes 6, Army Regula- 
tions 600-40, 1922: 

22. Officers’ Reserve Corps—a. Ex- 
cept as otherwise prescribed, a reserve 
officer on active duty will wear the uni- 
orm, ineluding imsignia, prescribed 
or officers of the Regular Army. 

b. (1) Reserve officers not members 
{ the Regular Army or National 
Guard, not on aetive duty and within 
the United States or its possessions, 
may wear the uniform on occasions of 
military ceremony, at social functions 
of a military character, at informal 
gatherings of the same character, and 
when engaged in the military instrue- 
tion of a eadet corps or similar or- 
ganization, or when responsible for the 
military diseipline at an educational 
institution. Such reserve officers may 
aiso wear the uniform when attached 
to an organization for target practice, 
when visiting a military station for 
participation in military drills or exer- 
cises, or when assembled for the pur- 
instruction. 

2) Reserve officers not on active 


T ) 
pose 


duty, and outside of the United States 
or its possessions, will not, except when 
granted authority, wear the uniform. 
Such officers, on oceasions of military 
eeremony or other military functions, 
may, upon reporting to the nearest 
military attache and having their status 
accredited, be granted authority to ap- 
pear in uniform. 

(3) Field clerks, warrant officers, 
and enlisted men of the Regular Army 
who hold commissions in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps may wear the uniform 
of their grade in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps as follows: 

(a) When undergoing voluntary 
training designated for the reserve offi 
cers which they have been authorized 
to take by their department or corps 
area commanders, and in going to and 
returning from this training. 

(b) When attending meetings or 
functions of associations formed for 
military purposes whose membership 
is composed largely or entirely of offi- 
cers of the Army of the United States 
or former members of the service. 

The uniform of the reserve grade 
will not be worn by field clerks, war- 
rant officers and enlisted men of the 
Regular Army in an office of the Mili- 
tary Establishment, or at places where 
they come into contact with troops of 
the Regular Army, or of the National 
Guard when called into Federal serv- 
ice, except when the wearer is on active 
duty as a reserve officer or as is other- 
wise authorized in this paragraph. 

(4) The rules stated above will ap- 
rly also to warrant officers and en- 
listed men of the National Guard hold- 
ing reserve commissions and not on ac- 
tive duty as reserve officers, when the 
National Guard is called into the serv- 
ice of the United States; but when the 
National Guard is acting as a state 
tcree these individuals may wear the 
uniform of their service rank as pre- 
scribed in b (1) above when not actu- 
ally on duty with the National Guard, 
except at places where, or on occasions 
when, the wearer would come into con- 
tact with other members of uniformed 
troops of the National Guard of his 
state. 


i 
1 


a es 





c. Members of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps will provide - themselves 
with field uniforms with insignia of 
the branch in which commissioned, for 
use when ordered to active duty. Other 
than clothing, everything needed by 
such officers will be issued to them on 
active duty, except such articles as they 
may have previously purchased from 
the War Department. 


® 


Cooperation Among the Civilian 
Components 


In many of the educational institu- 
tions throughout the country where In- 
fantry Units of the R. O. T. C. are 
maintained the Professors of Military 
Science and Tactics are coonerating 
with the civilian components of the 
Army of the United States—the Na- 
tional Guard and Organized Reserves. 
This cooperation has taken on several 
Officers are invited to attend 
the course of lectures or to participate 
in a wide range of the activities of the 
institutions such as classes in the In- 
fantry weapons, machine guns, one 
pounders, light mortars and auto- 
matic rifle; to take the practical course 
in Military Topography and Map 
Reading; to participate in the regular 
scheduled drills of the unit, thus giv- 
ing the officers an opportunity to exer- 
cise command of a unit; to participate 
in ceremonies that are taking place. 
In some instances the P. M. S. and T. 
has rendered material assistance to 
officers of the National Guard and Re- 
serves in helping them out with the 
problems included in the correspond- 
ence courses. Another instance of this 
spirit of cooperation is the invitation 
extended to officers to participate in 
the small arms firing of the units— 
both gallery and range practice. All 
of this brings the R. O. T. C. closer to 


aspects. 
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the people in the communit) 

belp out to a surprising degr: 

ing the units recruited up to <ireng: 
It keeps the civilian com; 

the service before the R. O. 17 

bers from time to time so | 

the time comes for them 
whether or not they will acc: 
mission in the Reserve Corps o; 
National Guard there is little cues: 
as to what the decision wil! 
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Nominate a New Member! 

We want more readers for the Iy 
FANTRY JOURNAL from among the 2 
000 officers of the Infantry S 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Each of you who are no 
of the JouRNAL can help out 
this proposition. One word « 
mendation from you will do 
wards securing another reader than 





volumes of cireulars sent out by 
At the end of this Department of the 
JOURNAL you will find a N: at 
Blank on which you may nominat 
brother officer for associate membershi; 
in. the Infantry Association. It is r 3 
quested that you detach the page, fill 

out the upper portion and send it with 

a note to an officer of the Reserve Corps 

who is interested in keeping abreast : 
of the times in a military way. You . 
know what the JouRNAL is. You know 

the quality of the articles that are in- 
eluded in it each month. You kn 
some officer who is interested. I! that 


is needed is a word from you ‘o bring 
him into the fold. If each one of our 
present members would carry out this 
idea we would soon reach the o)bjJectiv' 
for which we are so earnestly -triving 


Do it now. 








breast 
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know 
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know 
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Verbal Orders’ 


Introductory . 


Verbal orders follow prescribed form. 


Orders usually written........... 
Quick thinking essential. 


Commander determines kind of order 


Range of verbal orders... 
Subordinates assembled 


Proper manner of issuing orders 
Necessity for notes... 
Opportunity to ask questions 
Important verbal orders recorded 
Verbal orders for small units 


Test of verbal orders 
Commands 


1. INTRODUCTORY 
subject of this conference is 
rders. It deals in particular 
rbal combat orders. 
order is the expression of the 
the commander transmitted to 
rdinates. It ineludes the nec- 
nstructions for the detailed 
on their part of the plan of 
However it is conveyed or ex- 
is the means by which the 
der’s decision is transformed 
action of his command. Un- 
commander is able to clearly 
is will to his subordinates, he 
hope for proper action from 
Even a perfect plan may fail 
through an incomplete, faulty 
y transmitted order. 
verbal order is one which is 
word of mouth by a com- 
» a subordinate. In their es- 
verbal orders differ in no way 
ritten orders. They are just 
rtant; they carry with them the 
ithority and the same obligation 


dience. They are usually issued 


y and while under strain, 
is very important that com- 


Paragraph 


1m One 


SO O-315 © 


at et et et 
ent 


manders be able to issue correct and 
intelligent orders under these condi- 
tions. Facility in this is acquired only 
by constant practice. 


2. VERBAL Orpers FoLLow Prescrisep 
Form 

a. Field Service Regulations state: 
‘To enable the will of the commander 
to be quickly understood, to secure 
prompt cooperation among his subordi- 
nates, and for ready reference, field 
orders are required to follow a pre- 
scribed form.’’ If this is necessary 
for written orders, it is still more nee- 
essary for verbal orders issued under 
adverse conditions of the strain of 
battle. 

b. This prescribed form is our stand- 
ard five-paragraph order. This form 
(which has been discussed previously 
in the conference on Written Field 
Orders) has demonstrated ander the 
severest tests of the World War that 
it is adaptable to all conditions and to 
any sized command, be it an army or 
a patrol. 

c. A verbal order is much harder to 
issue than a written order and requires 





rve Officers all over the land are having weekly meetings for the purpose of en 

Military Training. One of the most popular forms of this work is the solution of 
neuvers (The War Game) in the course of which it is frequently necessary to issue 
erbally. In order that our readers may have something available on the subject we 
ding here the text of a conference on Verbal Orders conducted at the Infantry 
it is full of good material for you and will help you a lot with the “orders” part of 
vame, 








more practice. No matter what the 
size of the unit for which issued, the 
verbal order should follow the pre- 
seribed form. In fact, the smaller the 
unit the more is this necessary to ob- 
viate the omission of essential details. 
Care and exactitude in the choice of 
language is also a requisite. 

d. Before issuing a dictated or a 
verbal order, the commander must have 
his plan thoroughly crystallized, must 
know exactly what he is going to say, 
and the exact verbiage he is going to 
use. This necessitates that he first re- 
ceive a proper grasp of the situation, 
obtained by a rapid estimate of the 
situation. This is necessary even 
though time is limited. If this proper 
grasp of the situation is not obtained, 
snap judgment results, and this must 
be carefully guarded against. A dic- 
tated order, referred to above, is one 
that is taken down in writing, verba- 
tim, as it is given by the commander. 

e. It is especially desirable that the 
commander, if time will permit, block 
out on paper the various headings and 
paragraphs of the order, troops to be 
ineluded in each, and instructions to 
be given to each unit. If time does 
not permit this blocking out on paper, 
the order should be completely ar- 
ranged in his mind before starting to 
issue it. In other words, the decision 
must be made, and the means of carry- 
ing that decision into effect must be 
determined upon, before any start is 
made to issue the order. 

f. In this connection, it might be 
stated that it is surprising how much 
of a field order can be prepared in 
advance. A set of forms for orders, 
similar to those found in Appendix 
III of Field Service Regulations, Com- 
bat Orders, or the Conference on Writ- 
ten Field Orders, is of great assistance 
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in drafting an order. If an « 


prepare a set of these ord: his 3 
note-book, appropriate to th 4 
tion which he commands, and 
the appropriate form when | i 
easion to issue an order, he y : 
to formulate a full and log bs 


with the chance of omitting 
details being materially 
Gradually as he becomes fami! 





these forms he will be able to 








with them, depending upon 
ory and training. 


3. OrpERS USUALLY Wri 





a. The normal and accepte: 


of issuing orders down to and i 





the regiment is in writing, a: 
present conditions they are 1 





typewritten. If it were pract 
would be preferable to issue 

bat orders in writing. Howey 
been found that the smaller 
mand the less time and facilities 1 
are for doing so, with the result 
the field orders of the battalions 
smaller units are issued verbal; 

b. In the initial stages ot! 
where time is available for « 
preparation, the orders of all 
down to battalions may be writt 
ir. subsequent stages of the cor 
time element may require v 
orders, even for divisions. As a mat 
ter of fact, orders issued in the subs 
quent stages of combat are usually ve! 
bal, or brief notes, messages 
patches. 

c. On the other hand, the tim: 
able may be so short as to demand 
reverse procedure, in which cas 
initial orders are fragmentary, that is 
part to one subordinate and 
another, or part at one time and part 
at another. The complete order maj 
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Such will 
se almost invariably in a meet- 


ssued subsequently. 
ement. In this situation time 
never be available in 
formal field 
he situation must be met by 


m or 


stages for a 


ers, notes or messages. 
lack of 
the issuance of verbal orders 
te form, and may necessitate 
be issued in 


time may likewise 


fragmentary 


‘ven in such eases they should 
prescribed form and use the 
nguage and phraseology as is 
| in the preparation of written 
Otherwise they will not be 
tood, and quick understanding 
essary in situations where time 
ng. 
In units higher than a regiment, 
orders will, as far as practi- 
e, be written out by a staff officer 
time they are issued, and a copy 
given 


ereo he 


the officer charged 
th the exeeution of the order, if pos- 
ble at the time the order is delivered, 
therwise as soon thereafter as it is 
ssible to furnish it. If this is done 
msistently, there will never be any 
portunity for the presentation of an 
hat a disputed order was never 
given, or was received, or that an order 
as given, or received, directing that 
ich and such be done. 
+. Quick THInkine ESSENTIAL 
Verbal orders require quick thinking 
n addition to an ability to convey 
e's thoughts clearly and definitely. 
Quick thinking is possible only through 
wledge of preseribed forms, a 
grasp of the situation, logical 
g, and an ability to come to a 
quickly, These ean be ob- 
only by persistent practice. 


? 


KT 

reasor 
1 

uecls 


tained 
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5. COMMANDER DeTEeRMINES KIND 
OF ORDER 

No hard and fast rule can be laid 
down as to the manner in which field 
orders will be issued by different units 
The particular means employed de 
pends upon the size of the command, 
the operation in view, the time avail- 
able, the dispersion of the command, 
the other conditions and circumstances 
Whether the order is to 
written verbal or 
fragmentary, is a matter for determina- 
tion by the commander in each case 


in the ease. 


be issued in form, 


6. RANGE or VERBAL ORDERS 
It is evident, therefore, that verbal 
orders may range from the simplest 
order of a private acting as the leader 
of a small patrol, to those of a regi- 
mental commander, or to those 
of a brigade or division commander ; 
although in the ease of a brigade this 
will occur more rarely, and in the case 
of a division but seldom. In either of 
the latter cases the order should con- 
sist of hardly more than a simple di- 
rection for the accomplishment of a 
specific task 

tention. 


even 


demanding instant at- 


7. SUBORDINATES ASSEMBLED 

a. When initial combat orders are 
issued verbally subordinates for whom 
orders are intended are usually as- 
sembled, if practicable, at a place from 
which the terrain over which the com- 
mand is to operate is visible and which 
offers cover to the assembled officers. 

b. Lack of time, dispersion of the 
command, and other circumstances may 
prevent an assembling of all of the 
officers for whom the order is intended. 
In this case, instead of issuing the 
order peacemeal, it will generally be 
better to issue the combined order and 
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then direct that those not present be 
advised. 

c. After the subordinates have re- 
turned to their commands, and set 
upon the accomplishment of their mis- 
sions, it will generally be impossible 
to reassemble them during the further 
progress of the engagement. Direct 
orders to individual subordinates, or 
messages, written or verbal, will then 
have to be resorted to until the situa- 
tion is passed. 

&. Proper MANNER oF IssuING ORDERS 

a. Verbal orders should be given in 
a clear, distinct, confident tone of voice 
that is audible to all those assembled 
for the purpose. The language should 
be couched in military terms. The 
order should be framed with the clear- 
ness, order and conciseness of a prop- 
erly conceived written order. It should 
be short and to the point. It is es- 
pecially necessary that all extraneous 
matter be omitted. 

b. The tendency most prevalent in 
the issuing of orders verbally is to ex- 
pand on the original erder to a point 
of garrulousness, to transmit the order 
incorrectly or to pass it on in a ramb- 
ling, disconnected way. 

c. Vague or ambiguous orders indi- 
eate vacillations and the 
any definite decision on the part of 
the officer responsible for them. Troops 
have a right to be told, in terms that 
are direct and unmistakeable, exactly 
what it is that their leader wants them 
to do. 

d. Garrulousness or incoherency is 
more than likely to denote hysteria, or 
a state bordering on hysteria, which, 
in the immediate presence of the enemy, 
and particularly just prior to going 
into action, is a thing very easily com- 
municated to others usually with disas- 
trous results. 


absence of 
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e. Training the mind to foll: 
cal and systematic method o 
with a situation is highly i 
The written order, before issu: 
corrected, modified, added to 
wise changed. This can be d 
dictated or verbal 
moment the commander ss 
change his verbal or dictate: 
he opens the door for confus 


orders, 


misunderstandings, to say not 
the lack of confidence in him a: 


mander, that will be endanger: 
apparent indecision and vagu 
9. NEcEssiry For Nor: 
a. In issuing an order thos 
to receive it should be caut 
take it down, verbatim, if it 
tuted order, or to make notes 
ic is a verbal order. 
commanders make notes onl) 
particular features of the o: 
apply to their commands. 
various organizations of a « 


In the latte: 


e@SS 


are units of a team, the instruct 


one have a bearing on the activ: 


others, therefore these notes shou 


as copious as time will permi! 
b. The commander, who i: 


his subordinates have to mak: 


will invariably be more eco 
his use of words and 
his order 
brevity and clearness ; as a co! 
the order will be simple an: 
understood. The captain or 

should insist that his noncon 
officers make notes of the t: 
structions given them, keep 
ord of their assigned miss! 
major should require his «: 
take down their task. W: 
notes will help to fix the miss 
in mind. Reference can b 
them later as the occasi 
Serious, perhaps fatal, misu: 


ena 


frame with t 
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thus be avoided. A memoran- 


aling , those to whom an order is 
tant fo ide at the time the order is 
an b gs ill also tend to obviate the 


the nos y of a controversy. 


RTUNITY TO ASK QUESTIONS 
AFFORDED 

\ a commander has finished is- 
verbal orders, he should give 
linates an opportunity to ask 

and explanations, so 
order may be thoroughly 
od. This is the proper time 
ip any doubt in the minds of 
The commander of any or- 
ho are tion, no matter how small, is 
; doubt removed 
a d ; ; mind before taking his men 
. tle. The issuing officer is also 
ed in clearing up all doubt as 
e success of his mission is jeopardized 
exists in the minds of the 

As tl r of a single unit of his team. It 
mn be remembered, however, that 
ms t estions point either to faulty expres- 

of th F sion on the part of the commander or 
ould | » inattention on the part of his audience. 


$ fo} titions 


have all 


ed ft a tit 0 


ll. IMporTANT VERBAL ORDERS 
RECORDED 

Paragraph 88, Field Service Reg- 
states that: ‘‘Important ver- 
al orders are recorded as soon as prac- 
‘able after issued.’’ This is a form 
readil permanent reeord, to make a check 
tenant n the verbal order, and to fix the 
responsibility for any misunderstand- 
ng. Only by observation of this rule 
us disputes be avoided. All 
nvolving life and death, as most 
tains t | field orders do in time of war, must be 
onsidered important. Justice, not 
the commander issuing the 
made order, but more especially to his 
§ stbordinates who receive it, demands a 


reeord 


estal . Praetice in making notes at 





the time verbal orders are given will 
soon make possible the keeping of a 
record without undue 
The record should contain the exact 
expressions employed in giving the 
verbal order, that is, it should be actual 
record, not one prepared for appear 
ence sake. 

b. There is a story to the effect that 
an officer on the general staff in Wash- 
ington during the Philippine difficul- 
ties was once discussing orders. In 
the course of the discussion he made 
the statement that a certain general 
officer was the only man he knew who 
ever did what he said he was going to 
do in an attack order. Anothér officer 
present replied to the effect that that 
was easy to explain, inasmuch as the 
general always wrote his orders after 
the battle. Whether true or not, this 
makes a good story, and would easily 
account for the fact that the orders 
issued and their accomplishment co- 
incide so nicely, whereas so often such 
is not the case. 


loss of time. 


12. VerRBAL OrpERS For SMALL UNITS 

The foregoing discussion is appli- 
cable to small units, as well as to the 
company and larger 
units. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the leaders of the smaller 
units, squads, sections, patrols, ete., 
may not always have a pencil and 


battalion and 


paper to make notes of messages or 


orders received. Furthermore, such 
units are commanded by enlisted men, 
whose mentality may be safely rated as 
lower than that of the commissioned 
personnel. the 


verbal orders must be much simpler, 


As a consequence, 
due to the reduced mental capacity of 
the soldier. The verbal orders must of 
necessity be limited as to length, since 
the leader will not as a rule be able to 
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assimilate a verbal order of any great 
length. 
of a verbal order to a squad leader: 
‘‘Corporal Smith, 
stitutes the point. 


The following is an example 


con- 
Follow this main 
road and precede the advance party 
by 300 yards.’’ It is an excellent idea, 
it the subordinate does not have the 
facilities for making notes, that he re- 
peat the order to the person issuing 


your squad 


it. This insures a clear understand- 
ing on the part of the subordinate. 


13. Test or VERBAL ORDERS 


The test of a verbal order, in fact 
of any order, is: 
and practicable? Is the expression 
crisp, omitting nothing essential and 
including nothing nonessential to the 
particular operation of the particular 
unit? Does it answer clearly the ques- 
tions: ‘‘From whom, to whom, what, 
when and where?’’ 


Is it simple, clear 


14. COMMANDS 


Closely associated with verbal orders 
are commands. With small units such 
as platoons or less, it will frequently 
be possible to express the will of the 
commander by means of the commands 
found in the drill books. When such 
commands can be employed safely they 
should be used. On the other hand 
it would be a mistake to employ the 
drill command unless it actually di- 
reeted the action which was desired. 
Certainly all will agree that it will not 
do to improvise commands on the 
battlefield. It cannot be done even at 
drill or exercises with success. There 
is lacking from them a statement of 
the situation, a knowledge of which 
may be absolutely necessary to any 
intelligent action. Commands alone 
should therefore be employed in action 
only when they will convey the exact 
meaning of the commander and when 
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insufficient time to 
formation of the situation or 
situation as to the enemy and 
ing troops is so obvious as 
no explanation. 


there is 


D 
98th Division Assembly 


A large number of the offic: 
98th Division attended the assemb); 
at Binghampton, New York, on Ja, 
at which Major General R 
L. Bullard was the guest of h 
chief speaker. 

General Bullard arrived at Binge 
bampton from 
Saturday afternoon. 


uary 28, 


Governor’s Isla 
He was met 
the railroad station by Colonel W 
Uline, Chief of Staff of the 98th R 
serve Division, Major Fioyd D 
McLean, president of the associat 
local sector, and other officers. 1 
party went at once to Johnson ( 
where the general made the princi; 
address at the dedication of the n 
clubhouse of the American Leg 
there. The party then returned t 
Binghamton for the banquet o 
officers’ association, which was held 11 
the art gallery of the Arlington Hot 
at 6:30 o’elock. 

It was the largest affair of the ku 
ever held in the city and officers fro 
Oneonta, Norwich, Elmira, 
Walton, and many other cities and vil 


Uweg 


lages attended. Among the invit 
guests and speakers were Mayor U 
ence C. Miller of Oneonta, Mayor Linn 


Babcock, of Norwich, and Commancet 
Albert S. Callan, of the Amer 
The Oneonta delegation 
ficers was headed by Lieutenant ' 
onel Arthur W. Cutler, of the Med 
Reserve Corps. Lieutenant Colone 
Robert P. MacDowell, presid: 
**Finger Lakes’’ 


Legion. 


sector of the asso 
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Elmira, led the officers from 

and Major John M. Parker, 

Reserve Corps, with Major 

K F’. Rubert, of the Medical Re- 
ns, eame from Owego. 

Uline was accompanied by 

lonel John S. Bondy and 

rancis H. Burr, of the 98th 


D Staff. 


Vl McLean was master of cere- 
and introduced the various 

The meeting opened with 

ging of which 
owed by a number of other 
ected by Harold Albert, for- 

the Naval Reserves. Enthusi- 

ened and General Bullard said 

was the best meeting of the 

that he had ever attended. He 
ented the 
endid progress and said that the 
ficers here are performing a patriotic 
ity of the greatest importance by en- 
ng in the reserves and fitting them- 
es for active duty in the event of 
vation for war or other emer- 


‘* Amerieca,’’ 


association on its 


In the 
Bullard said: 
As 


vinnins 


course of his talk General 


eserve officers you are now be- 
g to experience some of the prob- 

ems which have engaged the attention 
Regular Army officers for many 
years before the World War. The War 
Department will do its best to keep 
pace with your desires and needs as 
to training and instruction, with the 
means that are available. The giving 
' your time freely in the study of 
‘crrespondenee courses and in other 
matters is fully appreciated, and even 
though you spend but a little of your 
time in this work you will be certain 
to absorb an enormous amount of in- 
lormation which will be of the great- 
‘St value in the event that you are 
alled to active duty for the defense of 
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PATRIOTISM ACTUATES RESERVES 

You officers of the reserves know 
what calls you into the Army. Your 
patriotism and love of country have 
been the impelling reasons for your 
acceptance of commissions. You 
have a long job ahead of you, but 
you must learn to go ahead and pre- 
pare yourselves as best you ean, with 
what assistance the War Department 
and the Regular Army can 
you for the war that may come or 
may not come. For the better pre- 
pared that we are, the less likelihood 
there is of our having a war. We were 
drawn into war in the past in spite of 
ourselves, and doubtless we will be 
drawn into it again in the future 

The World War did not close with 
the signing of the Armistice on No 
vember 11, 1918. It is not over yet. 
The Napoleonic wars. lasted for 25 
years or more and history has a habit 
of repeating itself, as you all know. 
Present conditions in Europe are 
enough to make us sit up and take 
notice! The most vulnerable point of 
attack in this part of the country is 
the coast of New Jersey. Landings 
by an enemy army are possible almost 
anywhere along that coast. But an 
enemy will never be successful in war 
against the United States if we can 
keep him from getting control of this 
particular portion of the United States. 
It is highly important that the great- 
est interest should be displayed in the 
reserve scheme of national defense 
right here in this section of the coun- 
try, and I am happy to say that such 
bas been the case. You have the livest 
organization of officers here that it has 
been my pleasure to visit, and I wish 
you the greatest of success in all your 
endeavors. If you do but a little in 
this work you are ahead of the game 
You are far ahead of the game as com- 
pared with those who do nothing at 
all in the interests of national defense, 
for the protection of their homes and 
families and the perpetuation of this 
great country of ours. 

Whatever you do, keep your names 
on the rolls of your organization, for 
it is by your influence and example 


give 
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that the young men of the nation are 
going to be able to better fit themselves 
to take your places as you pass on to 
retirement from active participation in 
our scheme of national defense. 
Colonel Willis Uline, Chief of Staff 
of the 98th Division, received a tre- 
mendous ovation when he was intro- 
duced by Major McLean. ‘‘ We do not 
want said Colonel 
Uline; ‘‘those of us who have been in 
war realize this. But in order to avoid 
war we must prepare ourselves for it. 
War means of life, 
property and funds, and it is only by 
thorough preparation that we can avoid 
it or if it comes be able to engage in 
it successfully. Past experiences have 
shown us our mistakes, and the War 


another war,’’ 


enormous loss 


Department has now evolved a system 
of instruction which is far superior 
to anything that we have had in the 
past. Every lesson learned in the 
World War, lessons learned under the 
fire of battle, are being taken advan- 
tage of, and I believe that we will never 
be found in the sad state of unpre- 
paredness that was our lot at the be- 
ginning of that conflict.’’ The colonel 
also made an urgent plea to the re- 
servists to enroll in the correspond- 
ence courses now being offered to offi- 
cers of all branches of the service. 

Mayor Linn Babeock, of Norwich, 
invited the association to come to that 
city for one of its meetings. He 
praised the motives of the organiza- 
tion and pledged his whole-hearted 
support of the movement. 

Mayor Clarence C. Miller, of One- 
onta, a former officer of the National 
Guard, said that he was deeply in- 
terested in the work of the association 


and believed that it stood for all that 





was best in the furtherance o{ 
of preparedness for the nat 
fense. ‘‘I believe it to be | 
also to spread the propag 
physical fitness among the 
of the country,’’ said the ma 


this will result in our havi: 


citizens at all times and betté 
when the day comes that 
needed in the service of th 
try. I am with you, heart 
in the work that you are 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert 
Dowell, of Elmira, preside: 
‘*Finger Lakes’’ sector of th 
tion, extended an invitation t: 
officers to attend the meeti: 
sector to be held in Owego in 
future. 


reserve must demand prope: 
of the military establishm: 
Congress, 
ments have already been n 
the limited appropriations 
Colonel Uline was sent to 
about a year ago to organiz 
Reserve Division. He was 
desk, one clerk and an ol 
down automobile for the pu: 
‘staff’ has grown somewhat 
time, however, and the resu 
work are remarkable. A d 
been built up from nothing | 
organization ready to take th: 
engage in the training of m: 
moment’s notice. The spi! 
thusiasm which pervades th 


exceeds that of any other lik: 


**The time has com 
the colonel, ‘‘when we officer 


Wonderful ac 





the reserves in this country, | bei 


and the 98th is an organ 
which the people of the Stat 
York may well be proud.’’ 
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“EVERY MEMBER NOMINATE A MEMBER”’ 


NOMINATION 


SECRETARY, 


4 United States Infantry Association, 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
It gives me pleasure to propose for membership in the United 
States Infantry Association the name of.....................004. 
ee eo a eee ied HEB i. ot scat ows 
ee ea cca de cemsscscvescenscevess 
(City) 
Very respectfully, 
Ng FES net > OS. re 
an PROPOSER < 
Ee En Se 
ACCEPTANCE 
s gome . [If elected, I hereby accept membership in the U. S. Infantry 
\ssociation, and enclose remittance of $3.00 for the first year’s dues 
the Infantry Association and subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
me year. 
1 belie re eo. cape ceéee 
tion NOMINEE 
f New DCP AAP EE REM endnbeccheacucccesceees 
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THe Katser’s Memoirs, by Wilhelm 
Il, Emperor of Germany. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1922. 
Cloth, 8vo., 342 pages. Price $3.50. 
The pre-war world looked upon 

Wilhelm II, Kaiser and Emperor of 

Germany, as the War Lord of the Old 

World. 

—he admits it himself. 


He was nothing of the kind 
In every page 
of his Memoirs he modestly tells us 
that the picture of himself as such was 
pure fabrication. 

From.his own viewpoint, his actions 
guided by Chancellors and 
Statesmen over whom he had little 
control. Despite all testimony to the 
contrary, the famous Kruger telegram 
was sent against his will. He made 
the Tangier speech against his will 
and better judgment. He gave the 
Telegraph interview against his will. 
The Panther was sent to Agadir 
against his counsel. He permitted a 
German prince to accept the throne 
of Albania against his will. As a mat- 
ter of fact, to trust the Kaiser’s 
Memoirs, practically all the mistakes 
of Germany during his reign were the 
result of the failure of his ministers 
to accept his advice. 

Two-thirds of the book is given up 
to a narration of his trials and tribu- 
lations with his various chancellors: 
Bismarck, who lived up to his name of 
the Iron Chancellor; Caprivi, who 
failed to get on with the politicians; 
Hohenlohe, the aged Chancellor; Bu- 
low, who was responsible for the Tele- 
graph interview which finally helped 
to bring his downfall, and Bethman, 
of whom the Kaiser says : ‘‘Deep down 
in his heart he was a pacifist.’’ 
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After wading through 245 
defensive text the reader fir 
rives at the war period to find 
Kaiser gives us absolutely 
new on the origin of the war a 
of the details that he might h: 
ten to enlighten the world . 
took place. He sidesteps his judg 
of the Austrian ultimatum and G, 
many’s part in authorizing Austria ; 
proceed with her plans against Ser! 
He denies that the Potsdam Crow, 
Council of July 5 ever took place. H 
declares that the war was not foresee: 
—was little expected. 
wholly unprepared for it. 

He lays the responsibility for | 
war on the shoulders of the Allies 
especially on those of England 


German) 


relates a number of circumsta: 
which to base his conclusions. Thes 
are far fetched and have littl 
tion to the facts in the case. 

The book will prove a disapp 
ment to the American soldier, who 
ticipated something from the Kais 
on the participation of American arms 
and their influence on the outcom 
the war. He dismisses the subject 
a few lines to the effect that An 
ica’s entry into the war and the su 
plies of ammunition and war materials 
furnished the Allies seriously hurt t! 
chances of the Central Powers | 
bring the war to a successful termina 
tion by force of arms. 

The Kaiser explains the events lead 
ing up to his abdication and the rea- 
sons for taking this final step. 1 
discusses the demands for his surre! 
der for trial before an Entente tribunal 
and explains why he would : 











ich proceedings. He goes at 
to the question of guilt for 
ind absolves himself and his 
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NE, by Joseph Mills Hanson. 
ro: A. C. MeClurg & Co., 1922. 
:21 pages. Price $3.50. 

\k makes exceedingly pleas- 
ding. It is well written 
ng in beautiful and vivid de- 
ns which bring to mind the 

ndscapes of Carot and Millet. 
suthor has the faculty of pre- 
tion. He makes the reader see 
vely river wind its way through 
valley and along rolling hills 
se slopes are covered with wooded 


spaces, vineyards and grain fields. The 


ples of century old churches and 

astions of ancient chateaus rise 

e the trees here and there. Quaint 

time-honored customs are de- 

d by a hand that loves and 
herishes traditions. 

The members of the A. E. F. will 

enjoy reading these pages which tell 

much of interest to them. Mr. 

Hanson pays beautiful tribute to the 


} 


noble women and brave men who of- 
fered their all that freedom might 

ntinue in this liberty loving land 
along whose boundary has surged the 
tide of conquest through the centuries. 
He tells of the German invasions since 
the days of the Romans. 

The chapters are filled with historic 
data. The deseription of the Battle 
of the Marne ean be comprehended by 
those who have little technical or tac- 
tieal knowledge. 

Aside from the pleasure afforded 
because of its literary style, its his- 
torie value and deseription, the book 
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will be found to be an excellent guide 
for those who make a journey through 
the valley of the Marne. 

The book is beautifully illustrated. 
It will make a splendid addition to 
any library. 
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THe Russian TurmMor., by General A. 
I, Denikin. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, 1922. Cloth, 344 
pages, 6 maps. Price $8.00. 

One has only to read General Deni- 
kin’s book to account for the present 
deplorable state of affairs within the 
old Kingdom of the Czars. 

The author is the son of a peasant, 
who rose through the ranks to the 
grade of Lieutenant and through the 
most arduous efforts of his own con- 
tinued on to the rank of General and 
to the command of an Army Corps. 
After the Russian debacle of 1917 and 
the end of the World War he led one 
of the campaigns against the Soviets 
and due to lack of support and inter- 
nal intrigues was defeated and ex- 
pelled from the country. 

The book is a story of Russia be- 
ginning with the mobilization for the 
World War and extending through 
the successive periods, including the 
horrible tragedy of the Bolsheviki 
regimé. 

The breaking up of the splendid 
Russian Army, held together by dis- 
cipline, habit and tradition, and its 
dissolution into an aggregation of 
armed mobs is described in great de- 
tail. An account of the revolution 


and the rising power of the Bolshe- 
viks are fully set forth. 

The book presents the mental strug- 
gles and the difficulties of the higher 
officers of the old regimé who, for the 
sake of Russia, accepted the fact of 
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the Revolution, and under it, in spite 
of abuses, interferences and indignity, 
strove to prevent the defeat and de- 
moralization of the army and the 
breakdown of national institutions. 

To one who reads this account of 
the irresponsible manner in which the 
control of the military situation was 
thrown about at the instance of con- 
stantly shifting political demagogues, 
the remarkable thing is that men of 
the type of General Denikin could 
have found it possible to stay with the 
game at all. The futility and thank- 
fulness of their effort are progres- 
sively shown in the course cf the book, 
terminating in their imprisonment 
under the most vile and degrading 
cireumstances by the Bolshevists. 

Some of these days Russia is going 
to find herself. Lenin and Trotsky 
and their cohorts will go the way they 
have sent so many thousands of their 
countrymen. It is then that this book 
will take its proper place as an im- 
portant historical document written 
by one who participated and saw 
with his own eyes the breakdown of 
the eastern front of the World War 
and the terrible things that were the 
result of it. 

As an anti-bolsheviki, anti-commun- 
ism, anti-soviet document the book 
will be found to be excellent. It is 
a pity that all the people who are 
being misled into the support of the 
doctrines advocated by the gang of 
agitators in this country who receive 
their que from Moseow could not be 
made to read the book and digest its 
contents. 
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PRINCIPLES OF COMMAND, Majer 
Ernest Jones, Infantry. D. Loines, 
lowa: Rikers, 1922. Cloth. pocket 
size, 81 pages. Price $1. 

This little book does not treat of 
the technicalities associated with the 
use of any particular fighting imple. 
ments, nor with the use of any par. 
ticular fighting organizations. |t does. 
however, in a thorough, concise, and 
most commendable way, deal with 
those very important genera! prinei- 
ples which, if heeded, greatly increase 
efficiency by producing harmony and 
proper mutual understanding between 
the commander and the subordinate, 
Yet it is not the general principles 
that make this little work so valuable 
to the officer. It is rather the inti- 
mate little details which carry home 
the unusually helpful lessons. The 
essay might be called, ‘‘How to Make 
a Success as a Commander; and How 
to Make a Success as a Subordinate; 
and Why.’’ It really is, in a large 
part, applied psychology, concisely 
put but with sufficient detail to be en- 
tirely clear and understandable to all. 
The book carries a commendatory 
foreword written by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Fox Conner. 

During the few months which have 
elapsed since ‘‘Principles of Com 
mand’’ made its appearance, it has met 
with an enthusiastic reception, pat 
ticularly on the part of the general of- 
ficers of the Army, many of whom have 
commented upon the book in strikingly 
ecmplimentary terms. 

Attractively bound, this book will 
be an appreciated addition to the 
libraries of all who secure 1! 
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